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CHAPTER XXVII 


As Ralph was using all his force to get the Countess back to 
the shelter of the doorway, he was suddenly aware of a man’s 
arms assisting him, and a guttural voice saying in hoarse German : 
“What a rash act!” It was like an apparition in the middle 
of some ghastly nightmare. 

“ Take her,”’ muttered the lad, and tried to stagger back to the 
place where he had last seen his friend. 

“No, no, young man.” He heard the words in his ear, and 
found himself lifted bodily to the top of the staircase. “ You 
will first help me with my wife, and then we will do what we 
can,” said the unknown. 

The Countess had fainted. They carried her down with 
difficulty, finding the narrow passage below filled with distracted 
servants. 

“‘ Take her to her room,” said the big man in tones of authority, 
willingly passing over his burden. “Stay there, my friend,” he 
went on, “and gain your breath, while I see if anything can be 
done.” 

Ralph tumbled into a chair. The wind, the struggle, the 
awful suddenness of the whole, had completely unnerved him. 
He could only repeat to himself, “ My ship! My ship!” and 
wonder dazedly why his limbs were incapable of movement. The 
Fortunate wrecked—Hinton drowned. It came back clearly 
after some minutes, and he jumped up to do something,—what, 
he did not know 
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“Ah, you are better? No; it is absolutely hopeless. Ina 
day or so we may find his body. I hear from his men that he 
was commander of the ship that has struck out there. So it is 
better as it is,—you will see that presently. Sit still; you have 
had a shock.” 

He had an unpleasant, thick voice, this big burly man. His 
grizzled hair was short and brushed up from his heavy-jawed, 
clean-shaven face. Even in commonplace kind words his tone 
gave a strong hint of brutality. There was no disguising the 
beast in him ; indeed, it showed so much on the surface that there 
might possibly be some hidden refinement. 

“Thank you,” said Ralph feebly. Then, gathering his wits 
together, he continued, trying to regularise the situation : “ My 
friend and I had been calling on the Countess when this awful 
storm broke. He couldn’t yet back to his ship in time.” 

“‘ Exactly ; yes, I know. I am very sorry that a breakdown 
of my carriage did not allow me to be here to receive you. But 
you are not also a naval man, Mr.—— ?”’ 

“Elliot. No, I’m a civilian.” 

“Delighted to make the acquaintance of any of my wife’s 
friends. Strange that your host must thus introduce himself, 
but you see how it is. My business takes me much to Vienna ; 
the Countess prefers this place, or Italy. It is sad for us, but 
inevitable.” He still spoke in German, and his thick sneering 
voice was unspeakably disagreeable. 

Ralph rose shakily. ‘ Then I’ll go back to Trieste and tell the 
authorities what has happened,” he said. 

“I think no one will get from here to Trieste to-night. You 
would be frozen to death, and my best horses have just come off 
a long journey. Indeed, no horse could travel through this. 
storm. I think, Herr Elliot, you must put up with our 
hospitality until morning, and then all that is possible shall be 
done. I fancy this is not a three-days’ dora, but only a neverino, 
a short squall that will perhaps be over to-morrow.” 

‘You are very kind.” It was as much as he could do to 
make even such show of civility. Loathing of the man, indigna- 
tion that this should be the Countess’s husband, filled him until 
all other feelings were lost in the horror of the present. 

“* My man shall show you to a room,” said his host, “and 
dinner will be ready in half an hour.” 

Ralph’s toilet could only admit of a slight re-arrangement. 
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While, he was still-brushing his hair off his forehead to slightly 
curl over his ears, the valet re-entered with a pair of neat pumps. 
“Your bootsj{might need drying, sir,” he suggested. Ralph 
was glad enough to accept the offer, but, alas, neat though 
the Count’s shoes might be, they were a world too wide for the 
Englishman’s feet. ‘ He’s a bigger man than I, your master,” 
he said, and the man acquiesced. It was a tiny matter, but on 
second thoughts, he was glad that the Count’s size in shoes was 
different. 

A little later with a shiver of dislike he received the announce- 
ment that the Count was waiting for him. If he could only 
have been left alone! Then a whimsical thought struck him, 
and he looked carefully at his host to see if he had any idea 
of the repugnance he excited. Probably not ; a man might look 
in the glass, examine such a personal appearance for the first time 
(if that can be conceived), and decide that he was not ill-looking, 
as men go. Thick coarse hair rose above a ruddy face ; the 
eyes were small and slightly protuberant, the nose irregularly 
Roman ; the thick lips closed with a downward wrinkle that led 
to a heavy chin enveloped in an abnormally high black satin 
stock. For the rest, he had broad shoulders, a big fat body that 
looked iil-balanced on his legs, and large white freckled hands. 
There was no special feature to which one could point and say, 
“‘ That shows a low animal nature,” yet coarseness emanated from 
the whole personality. 

“ By the way,” he said politely enough, “ you understand that 
my wife sent excuses. She is still, naturally, upset.” Ralph 
bowed. He could not mention the Countess to this man 
who talked of meine Frau with a sneer behind his harmless 
words. ‘It was a foolish thing to have that ship out there, not 
weatherwise. But you English are always rash; your courage 
never measures dangers.” 

“‘ My friend has paid the price of his rashness,” Ralph forced 
himself to say. If the man would talk, he must be answered. 

“Yes, indeed, most deplorable. I deeply grieve that such a 
thing should have happened in my house. By the way, may I 
ask you, when the enquiry is opened, or when talking of it, to 
suggest that my return took place a few hours earlier than it 
did? We must think of my wife’s reputation.” 

The man was eating heartily as he talked. The sense of the 
last coarse suggestion was obvious. 
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“Certainly,” said Ralph. ‘ Though let me assure you that 
the Countess needs no one’s advocacy.” 

«A woman is always the better for her husband’s protection,” 
was the answer. 

The sneer, with all it implied, was too much for Ralph’s over- 
wrought nerves. “ You have no right He stopped him- 
self just in time. He was almost overcome with longing to 
quarrel with the man whose bread he was eating. 

“No?” said the Count, politely. “To descend from the 
general to the particular, in Countess Marla-Vetchin’s case, | 
have every right, seeing that I am her husband. Surely you will 
allow that, Herr Elliot?” 

“To protect her, not to imply 

“implied nothing. As Prince Metternich used to say, ‘I 
never veil my meaning ; I speak clearly on plain subjects.’ Ah, 
he was a great man, our late Chancellor.” 

“No doubt.” This was safe ground, but the feeling of 
detestation was still growing. With a desperate effort the young 
man forced himself to eat something. 

“*] daresay you are not in sympathy with the ideas which he 
held so firmly,” the Count went on. “I believe the English 
have never understood that absolute devotion to law and order 
which is the soul of our greatest Austrian. My complaint 
against your country people is their laxity. They are brave, 
clever, often of the highest virtue, but always it is a matter of 
impulse. There is no definite standard of right and wrong in 
England.” 

“You can’t expect me to agree, sir.” 

“*T shall be delighted if you can change my opinion.” 

“Well, as to a standard of morality, I think you would find 
it higher in England than elsewhere. Each man has the freedom 
of his convictions, and, on the whole, public opinion is extremely 
moral.” 

*‘ That is impossible if each man has his own standard. There 
is no authorised measure for him to use. Say I am an atheist 
(which God forbid)—that is my conviction—in England | 
should not be immoral, then? You have no regulated religion, 
no public morality ; how can you therefore have any in private 
life? The coldness of your climate is the only preventative of 
every sort of social evil.” 

This point of view was a novelty to Ralph, and having no 
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skill in German dialectics, he took refuge in a flat denial. 
“ Until you know England, Count, you cannot understand our 
English nature.” 

His antagonist seemed satisfied. ‘ Possibly, possibly,” he 
said, with a laugh. ‘My travels only extend through France, 
Austria, and Italy; I cannot, therefore, argue with you who 
know all these countries and many others. In Italy, now, they 
are straining to put off the yoke of public morality and there, I 
fear, will be no English common-sense to make weight. We 
see in the state of France to what revolution has brought our 
Latin race ; that another, and more southern race, is going to 
embark on the same career seems deplorable.” 

« Why should the Italians be unfit for self-government ?” 

“ For a simple but very sufficient reason, my dear sir. They 
do not know the meaning of private morality. There is not 
one Italian woman—” 

This was too much. He could be as offensive as he pleased 
on political matters, but that he should return with veiled 
innuendo to the subject which Ralph was feeling most bitterly, 
was intolerable. ‘1 am ready to uphold the honour of Italian 
women against anyone, sir, who questions it,” he said, rising 
significantly. 

“JT don’t doubt it, not for a moment. My generalisation 
offends, I see; I withdraw it. And if you will really eat no 
more, shall we move? You smoke ?” 

“ Not to-night, thanks.” 

“ Ah, I see ; you are tired, of course,—after the shock. And 
I keep you here listening to my idle speculations on matters that 
do not amuse you. I apologise. Heinrich, candles. Good-night, 
Herr Elliot ; I hope you will feel recovered in the morning. 
These sad events are most trying. Good-night.” 

He bowed with exaggerated courtesy. 

Ralph stumbled off, feeling that he had been tortured by an 
inquisitor of delicate brutality ; one who liked to neatly P= 
his victim with a pike-staff, and enjoyed each writhe of the 
helpless one. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Ra.pu paced his room thinking, thinking, to the accompani- 
ment of the angry sea outside. So much had happened—in one 
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short day! His thoughts went back to that mid-day meal which 
had been so pleasant. 

“ To show you what sort of an ass Dr. Mackay is—” Hinton 
had begun. And Mackay had been one of those black specks 
clinging to the edge of nothing. The sea which rose and fell, 
in regular cadence now, covered both Mackay and Hinton with 
their comrades. It was impossible to grasp. Surely when 
morning came the world would right itself, and Hinton would 
be struggling against Fate as usual. “It is better as it is—you 
will see that presently.” 

Who had said that? Oh, the man he loathed, the man 
Hinton would have killed had he seen him. Good Heavens, 
could it be true, though ? Certainly, that Hinton should have 
lived on after the loss of his ship would have been the greater 
tragedy ; in fact, it would have taken a much stronger man to 
do it. No proud, unbalanced, emotional nature could have 
resisted suicide. Could he, Ralph? Thank God, it was not 
his affair ! 

For a moment he looked very deeply into the possibilities of 
his own nature. It made one humble, ready to reserve judgment 
on others, knowing how desperately one might want leniency 
some day. The right thing in such a case was to have 
fought it out, and taken the just blame, but whether one had 
courage enough—. Thank God, again, that it was not his 
trial ! 

The room he tramped across was small, with dark tapestry 
hangings. One did not notice the noise of steps on the wooden 
floor in the chorus outside. In front of the shuttered window 
was a table on which the candle guttered ; opposite stood a big 
four-post bed. A recess at one end held a high cupboard or 
wardrobe of black oak. There was an armchair, and into it 
Ralph sank, too restless yet to think of bed, too tired to stand 
any longer. A scratch at the door and a well-known snuffle 
roused him. He opened it to Solomon, the gnawed fragment of 
string at his collar speaking for itself. The dog seemed to 
restrain himself until his master had locked the door and returned 
to his chair. Then he put a long bony pair of forelegs on to the 
waiting knees, and, with wet nose, darting red tongue, and liquid 
eyes explained what he had felt about the events of the day. It 
was the first touch of sympathy, and the boy answered to it as if 
it had been his mother’s hand. All that was to be seen was a 
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young man hugging an ugly pointer, but Ralph and Solomon 
knew the deep comfort of their embraces. 

To fling off most of his clothes and lay himself down on the 
solemn four-post bed was the next thing to do, though he knew 
well that it was for rest and not for sleep. The candle would last 
for hours, and should gutter on where it was. Solomon took a 
flying leap on to his master’s prostrate body. Bother the quilt ! 
He couldn’t turn the dog off. They would keep each other 
warm, and the cold was bitter. So they lay awake, both of them, 
for the dog licked the boy’s arm now and then. 

Perhaps Ralph slept ; he had certainly ceased to think when 
Solomon’s stiffening body roused him. He opened his eyes as 
the dog raised his head. It was nothing. Yes, a slight grating 
sound from the wardrobe recess. Then a voice said: “Mr. 
Elliot, I am coming in.” 

He was on his feet in a moment, snatching at some clothing. 
** You want me, Countess ?” 

The wardrobe door opened, and she entered, followed by 
Luigia. “Yes, I want you,” she said. 

He pushed the armchair forward, and she let herself slip into 
it as if her body were overcome by weakness ; but her eyes 
blazed in her white face, alert and steady. 

Luigia, with a quaint, business-like gesture, helped the boy 
into his coat and handed him his other odds and ends. 

“ Now, there is no time for many words,” said the Countess, 
sitting up. ‘“Itis necessary that these papers should be taken to 
Manin in Venice. Will you do this for me?” 

Ralph hesitated as he thought of the difficulty of transit. 
“Yes,” he said at last. 

“| have the means for your going. Will you take the risk?” 

“‘Of course.” He was ready enough. 

“Thad meant to give them to Dirk Hinton. This is what I 
wish you to do, and I shall not think the worse of you if you 
refuse, even now. There is a boat here that will take you 
straight across to Venice. The dangers are the sea,—but that is 
going down-——and capture by an Austrian vessel which would 
probably be very serious ; they might hang you if they found 
the papers. Also, 1 am not certain of the boat’s crew ; they may 
possibly prove disloyal. Now will you do it ?” 

“‘Of course,” he said again, and he kissed her hand. 

“Then go at once, with Luigia. Good-bye, Ralph Elliot.” 
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It was her farewell for ever, and he knew it. Nothing remained 
to be said, but much to be done. 

Luigia said “Quietly,” as she preceded him down the secret 
staircase, and he tried to obey. They came out into a cave, 
damp and smelling of the sea, its opening to the water nearly 
filled with a wave now and then. Drawn up above the water-line 
was a boat, and four men lounged round her. 


“The Countess’s orders are that you take the Signore to 


Venice. Is it understood?” said Luigia. 

The headman shrugged his hulking shoulders, turned away 
and answered that he supposed so. The others stared, not too 
politely, at Ralph. 

“Get the boat ready,” said the young man, putting all the 
authority he could muster into his tone. 

_“They have food and water, and here is this specially for 
you,” said Luigia, giving him a packet and a small glass 
flask. “ And this,” she added, picking up a heavy cloak. Ralph 
knew it to be Hinton’s and drew back for a second, but common- 
sense prevailed. Had not all Hinton’s goods been ever at the 
Countess’s service ? 

The men ran out the boat, and settled themselves to the oars, 
Ralph steering in the stern. 

“ Addio!”” screamed Luigia, against the howl of wind and 
sea. 

“ Addio !” he shouted back, and crouched for the moment when 
they must scrape through the mouth of the cavern in the trough 
of a receding wave. Once outside, the sea only looked big 
because the boat was small. The wind was subsiding as quickly 
as it had risen. It had been that most dreaded squall, a neverino, 
more dangerous than the steady, fierce dora by reason of its 
sudden fury. There was still a tremendous ground-swell, and 
the boat climbed endless smooth walls, dropping with sickening 
lurches over the other side, only to lift her nose and climb 

ain. 

“SThe cold was terrible. The men, used to all weathers and 
pulling hard, were half numbed by it. Ralph soon found that 
he could tuck the rudder under his cloaked arm and steer by 
leaning on it, but shortly arm, rudder, and his whole body 
seemed one congealed mass, and only the tight ball of Solomon 
by his knees had any warmth. 

The windy wrack opened to let the day through, a watery 
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misty greyness most desolate on the bitter grey sea. The men 
pulled steadily, one stopping for a stroke sometimes to swear and 
put his hand to breast or mouth. The headman snarled a 
direction to Ralph now and then, and said things not much under 
his breath if the Englishman failed to understand at the first 
word. An awful fear, lest the papers had slipped from Luigia’s 
sewing of the little oiled silk packet inside his shirt, suddenly 
came over him. He could no longer feel them against his side ! 
Then he found out how the cold had frozen him, for to move his 
hand and loosen the cloak was impossible. A stern determination 
to remember that they must be there since he had not moved 
while in the boat, and a hope that it might grow warmer with the 
day, cheered him. Solomon pressed against his knees, shivering, 
though a most grateful heat to his master. 

The iron-bound coast was kept not far distant to their right, 
for they did not want to face the cross-sea sooner than was 
absolutely necessary. For sheer discomfort,—cold, damp, 
helpless misery—that voyage was the dreariest adventure of 
Ralph’s life. He was over-wrought, too, tired, body and soul, 
and with no spring or hope to meet the event. 

When they swung straight out, and the rudder kicked under 
his nerveless arm, he stared into the mist with the feeling that a 
big wave to end all trouble would be a blessed relief. 

Suddenly rising where the sea met the low clouds was a black 
hull. ‘And she’s an Austrian frigate, the Imperatrice, I make 
her,” said the headman grimly, after he had turned for a long 
look. 

“ How can we avoid her?” asked Ralph wearily. It didn’t 
much matter, but he must drown himself before the papers got 
into the enemy’s hands. 

“If heaven wills she may not see us, or think we are fishing. 
There is no going back ?” 

‘No, there is no going back,” said Ralph, summoning up all 
his strength. 

So they pulled on, up and down everlastingly. ‘She is 
signalling,” said another. She was coming towards them 
broadside. ‘We do not see her signals,” said the headman. 
“Ha! that is the polite way of saying stop,” he went on a few 
minutes later. There was a puff of smoke hanging to the 
frigate’s side, and something made a splash and a round eddy not 
far in front of them. 


c c* 
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“‘ Heave-to,” ordered Ralph. They rested on their oars. 

A boat was lowered from the frigate and rapidly pulled in their 
direction. ‘ Who are you, and where are you going ?” hailed a 
man in German. 

“1 am English ; these men are taking me across to Venice,” 
answered Ralph. 

“It is impossible to reach Venice ; the harbour is blockaded.” 

“* Nevertheless I am going.” 

“In a row-boat too! Dummkopf!” The last word was a 
little lower, but the boats were nearing rapidly. 

“Go back to Trieste,” came the next order. 

“| shall not.” 

“Then you must come with me, and the Captain will see to it.” 

“‘] am at your orders so far.” 

“ You had better be.” 

Ralph felt a little rise of excitement as danger neared. This 
was better than sitting still, being frozen on an endless waste of 
waters. That his life hung on his wits, for the next hour, seemed 
a small thing beside that awful numbness. He could hardly 
stand up in the rocking boat as she reached the frigate, and if it 
had not been for a quick Austrian sailor he would have ended his 
career there and then in the Adriatic. But, hauled and helped, 
he reached deck safely, and presently was reviving under the 
influence of a cup of steaming coffee in the ward-room. “ For 
he is English, or he wouldn’t be so obstinate,” said the lieutenant 
who had caught him, and was now wondering what praise or 
blame he was going to get out of the affair. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


In the Captain’s cabin Ralph found himself face to face with a 
hawk-nosed Italian. 

“This is a strange time of year to choose for a pleasure-trip to 
Venice,” Captain Salvini remarked. 

‘It was my only time ; I have wanted to see Venice for long, 
sir. 

“* The town is blockaded.” 

“* My boatmen said they could take me through.” 

“ They have failed.” 

“I hope you do not intend to stop me.” 

“Most certainly, for your own sake as well as in the exercise 
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of my duty. Also, I must search your boat, your men, and 
ou. 

‘My boat and crew if you like, sir, but I protest against a 
personal search. I am a British subject.” 

“1 must do my duty.” 

“T’ll turn out my pockets here before you, but I’m damned if 
one of your scoundrels shall touch me or my things.” Ralph 
thought a little British ruffing might be an off-chance of winning 
through. 

“But my dear sir ” The Captain was Italian. The 
system had not bitten into his’ bones, and the magic of the 
British name worked. 

Ralph hastened to follow up his advantage. “I shall appeal 
to my Consul about your infamous treatment. Mr. Raden is a 
friend of mine,—see, here is a note from him—and he will take 
care that a travelling Englishman is not insulted and turned back 
on foolish pretexts.” 

“‘ But in war-time 

““War-time! I ask you, is Austria at war with England ? 
Then why may I not go from one Austrian port to another ?”’ 

“Venice is, unfortunately, not in our hands at this moment. 
For your own sake, Mr. 7 

“My name is Elliot. There’s my passport, if you want to 
see it.”” By a lucky chance he usually kept his passport in the 
breast-pocket of his shooting-coat, in case inquisitive officials 
who found him trespassing should demand it. 

“It is quite in order,” said the Captain. 

“] have here also Herr Stuhl’s card. You may know him, 
perhaps ?” 

“Yes, yes, by name. Everything seems regular, Mr. Elliot, 
but I must go through your baggage,—here, you know, and you 
shall stand by to see it done.” The Captain was following the 
policy of conciliation to its utmost. Really, he was puzzled 
by this very queer fish that had come into his net. 

“ Baggage ?”’ said Ralph. “I have none.” 

“‘ Nothing?” 

“A cloak, a gun, a dog. I hoped to land somewhere in the 
lagoons and get a shot at duck ; can you tell me where would be 
the best place? I am only going to stay a night or so in Venice ; 
what should I want with luggage ?” 

This is an Englishman, right enough ; no other man could be 
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so mad, was the Captain’s thought. Aloud, he said: “1am 
sorry to be discourteous, but I must absolutely forbid your con- 
tinuing your journey. My orders are to keep the blockade 
strictly, and, believe me, for your own sake you will find it safer 
to avoid that unfortunate town. Allow me to recommend your 
speedy return to Trieste.” 

The recommendation thinly veiled a command, and, for the 
moment, Ralph was so thankful to have escaped a strict 
personal examination that relief was his only feeling. But it was 
necessary to continue his protests, and he did so, grumbling 
freely in English and German. The Captain, however, showed 
that his patience, even to a mad Englishman, had limits, and 
Ralph yielded at last with a bad grace. “1am in your power, 
sir, and therefore I suppose I must turn back.” 

“Exactly. Now, allow me to suggest that you dine with us. 
Lizutenant Eckhardt will look after you, I hope.” 

Eckhardt was the young man into whose hands Ralph had 
fallen. He was engaged in playing with Solomon, who had 
crawled on board somehow and was morosely displeased with the 
whole affair. 

“ He is a funny dog, yours,” said he. 

“ He’s a very good sporting dog,” answered Ralph, warmly. 

“But it should be a bouledogue to an Englishman, yes?” 
Eckhardt was a good-natured young ass. 

“Should it? Why?” 

* [ don’t know ; it is always soin the comic papers. Come and 
wash in my cabin, and then we will eat. Without any luggage 
to Venice! But you are as funny as your dog!” 

** Glad you think so.” 

“ Ah, | have not offended? No? Thatiswell. Oalroight,— 
see, | know English. You know, my friend, we might have 
hanged you.” 

“You'd have found yourselves in a very unpleasant mess if 
you had.” 

“And Dahlerup would have hanged you, without asking 
questions. He would have searched afterwards, and on finding 
his mistake and that you were no pirate nor secret-service man, 
he would have handsomely apologised to your Consul and all 
would have been well. But our Captain is different.” 

‘I’m sincerely glad he is.” 

“Yes, Salvini is a little bit of a patriot himself. He is also 
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very reasonable, and ready to hear excuses. It is bad for dis- 
cipline, but makes him pleasant to live with.” 

“‘ He’s turning: me back,—that’s bad enough.” 

And indeed, on consideration, it was very bad, for those papers 
had to be taken to Venice somehow. During the comfortable 
meal that followed, this thought recurred again and again. A 
wild notion of appealing to the Captain’s Italianism was dismissed 
as being too risky. Besides, he had no opportunity. After 
dinner and an interval of tobacco and politeness, Ralph stood up 
to make his adieux. The Captain bade him farewell with the rest, 
wished him a pleasant pull back to Trieste, and remarked that he 
was glad to have been of service to him. With an excellent and 
much-wanted meal inside him, Ralph could be nothing less than 
grateful. 

Now that mid-day was past, the sea had calmed to a slow roll, 
and the fog was thickening every minute. 

“Mind you don’t get run down near the harbour-mouth,” 
warned Eckhardt, convoying his prisoner back to the boat. 
“Good-bye, Englishman, good-bye, funny dog. Come and see 
us again soon !”’ he shouted, as the most jestful farewell he could 
invent. 

The boatmen had been fed and warmed, and were in their 
places. Ralph tumbled on to his seat, pulled the cloak round 
him, and let Solomon snuggle into the inside of it as before. 

“For Trieste,” he said, loudly enough to be heard by the men 
of the frigate. 

A fog can move very swiftly. The Impgratrice seemed 
suddenly to be wiped away, as a sponge destroys a water-colour 
painting. She wasa faint blur,.—she was gone,—and the dirty dun 
vapour lay like a blanket around them. 

“One of you must steer, I can’t manage it in this weather,” said 
Ralph ; and as he spoke the idea came to him. ‘“ And make for 
Caorle along the coast. I'll land thereabouts, and get to Venice 
so,—or go on all the way by sea if we can.” 

“It would take days,” said the surly chief; “if we were not 
shot by the batteries.” 

“Give me your oar,” was all Ralph said. “ You know the 
direction, Stefano ?” 

**] know,—as well as a man may in this; but it would be 
better to go back to Trieste.” 

“* Does anyone want a gun-butt on his head? For the next 
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who says Trieste to me will have it,” was Ralph’s reply, laying the 
gun close to his hand as he settled to Stefano’s oar. 

They were curs as he knew, and the threat was enough to keep 
them silent. But he knew his real helplessness also, and the brief 
energy born of warmth and food was dying out inhim. Pulling, 
to his unaccustomed arms, was hard work, and the damp cold fog 
seemed to choke him and make his head swim. The streaky oily 
sea slipped past, a giddying race of water, and the fog muffled 
the men, even the one whose back almost touched him. “There 
will be a great reward when we get to Venice,” he heard himself 
saying, and then wished he had not tried to speak, for his voice 
showed how he laboured for breath. Someone laughed hoarsely, 
but no one spoke. Still the water slipped past. . . “ Keep your 
eyes in the boat.” Who had said that, and where? It seemed 
to echo from the fog. And it was impossible to obey, for the 
water moved, and moved, until, a sudden jar brought him 
dazedly to himself. He had lost stroke and nearly slipped his oar. 

‘Ship it,” ordered the headman, and his master was too 
exhausted to resist. He crouched down somehow, somewhere, 
in the damp, with a heavy weight thrown over him, and Solomon 
pushing a wondering nose against his face. 

“He is done,” said the headman; “there will be no more 
trouble. We will land him at the Izonso mouth so that he thinks 
it is Caorle, and go ourselves to Trieste.” 

“Why not take him back with us? The boy will die in the 
marshes,” said the steersman. 

“Because he has papers that may get us all into the hands of 
the police. That —” [the word he used to describe the Countess 
is not fit to write] “ would not have given us so much money for 
nothing. II Signor’ Conte will not mind there being one English- 
man the less, I think, and before the frigate people come or any 
questions are asked, we shall be home—down the coast.” 

‘* Benissimo. Well reasoned!” approved a man of Cattaro. 

“* Bene, bene,” they all agreed. 

An hour later, Ralph was shaken out of his stupor and the 
covering cloak. “This is the nearest we can get to Venice, 
Signore,” said the headman. “ Now give us our pay, remembering 
the many dangers we have run in your service.” 

“The money was given in part before, and in part is due when 
the message is delivered. Which of you comes with me to Venice 
to receive it?” 
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Contact with the land had brought back his senses. 

“No, no! We are afraid of the Austrian batteries. The 
Englishman may be brave enough to find a way into the lagoons 
from here, but we are not. We seek our homes now, and we 
want our pay.” 

They were four, and he was one. Shelter for the night and 
food must be begged. He tossed the purse Luigia had given 
him to the headman, and the rest fell upon it like dogs on 
a bone. ‘Now tell me the way to shelter, at least,” he said, 
“and the road to Venice.” 

“ Along that canal, Signore. There are many farms and barns 
for the hay hereabouts ; I do not know exactly, but by following 
the track it will be easy.” The headman kept his oily surly tone, 
as he made his way back to the boat. ; 

“ Addio,” said Ralph, turning inland. 

“ Addio, Signore. And none ever wanted God’s help more,” 
added the villain piously. 

It might have been any hour not actually deep night, for the 
fog made everything invisible save the dripping cane-stalks that 
bordered the little path. Solomon set himself to a trot in front; 
perhaps he smelt man, or knew himself not far from a home- 
stead. His master called to check him, for his legs felt weak and 
cramped after the long crouching in the boat. ‘ Come,” said 
the dog, with an impatient wave of his brown tail. They went 
on, the boy stumbling painfully in boggy places, recovering 
himself each time with a greater effort among the cane-roots that 
formed the sound path. A curious sense of having done this in 
a former life came over him. ‘“ We must keep round, always 
following the stream, for the way straight across is a bog in winter,”’ 
he found himself thinking. Keep round what? He could not 
remember, but he knew it was important. Surely the fog was 
thickening, or was the night really falling? Solomon was 
keeping close ahead now, having grasped the situation, and being 
quite ready to act as guide. 

It was cold, even walking as quickly as one could; but most 
unpleasant was a feeling in his head, a singing sensation as if a 
thick wall of sound were cutting him off from the real world. 
A whine from Solomon would penetrate this inward fog now and 
then, and he tried to answer, to talk to the dog, to repeat poetry 
aloud, anything,—but again it came, and again, always closer and 

more muffling. 
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At last Solomon startled the mists by a bark. There was 
something dark in front. Ralph hardly saw it; he was frightened 
like a child by the dog’s noise, as awful as the report of a gun 
in that stillness; but he followed blindly over a single plank 
bridge and up a little rise. Then he found himself fumbling at 
a door-latch. ‘It used to open so,” he muttered, and the 
ricketty catch gave to his hand. With a squeak of rusty hinges 
the wooden door opened. “I wonder when Lal will come ; he’s 
late,” Ralph went on, feeling in his pockets for matches, the 
sulphur ones that were such a luxury. They were damp, but a 
spark was at last struck. ‘No wood,” he muttered ; “ very 
careless. Well, the corncobs must do.” 

Solomon watched his master piling the corncobs up where the 
cold caked ashes lay. They kindled into a quick flickering 
flame, but before it had died out the mechanical power left Ralph. 
He threw himself into the corner, among the rest of the cobs and 
a bundle of canes for the making of decoy-ducks. Sometimes he 
moaned and muttered in his sleep ; once the big pointer licked 
his forehead and found it burning. Obviously, thought Solomon, 
something must be done. He went to the open door, looked 


out where the moon was struggling with the lightening fog, 
flung back his flapping ears, and threw a long howl into the 
night. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PORTUGUESE AND THE MONOMATAPAS 


THERE is no more romantic epoch in the world’s history than 
that which began when the long night of the Middle Ages, that 
had lasted since the setting of the Roman Empire, broke in the 
glorious dawn of the Renaissance. Europe became young again, 
and, claiming youth’s prerogative of adventure, set herself light- 
heartedly to achieve the conquest of the world. New life, pulsing 
tumultuously through her veins, prompted her to penetrate the 
mist that enshrouded the great world beyond her own horizon ; 
new knowledge opened a vista of vast possibilities ; new ideals 
imposed the task of proclaiming Christianity in the heathen lands ; 
and new ambitions led merchant adventurers to risk life and 
fortune in the attempt to find a direct route to the rich markets 
of the Orient. No task was too great to be attempted. To open 
communication with the mysterious East, men faced innumerable 
dangers in waterless deserts and among mountain passes, in 
strange cities and at barbaric courts, braved the hardships of the 
Arctic seas, sailed doggedly westward across the vast heaving 
Atlantic, and groped league by league along the interminable 
barrier of the West African seaboard, with youthful simplicity, 
enthusiasm and inexperience, daring a vast Unknown peopled, so 
all believed, by sea-monsters, unicorns, devils, 


Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Such a spirit animated Prince Henry the Navigator, Pero de 
Covilhad, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, and other Portu- 
guese enthusiasts and adventurers. Their plan for the spiritual 
and material conquest of the world was practical in conception and, 
though destined ultimately to fail, was rewarded by unexpected 
and rich results. The Saracens had been driven out of Europe. 
The Portuguese determined to follow up the conquest, challenge 
them on their own ground, wrest from them their monopoly of 
Eastern commerce, and determine at the point of the sword 
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whether the Caliph or the Pope should have supreme authority. 
That the Saracens should be attacked on two flanks it was 
necessary to obtain the co-operation of Prester John, the great 
potentate who, it was supposed, in some undefined quarter of Asia 
or Africa upheld the dignity of the Catholic faith in the midst of 
heathendom. To obtain definite knowledge of this Christian 
potentate’s kingdom Portuguese emissaries undertook journeys 
that for enterprise, daring, and romance almost deserve to be 
ranked with the wanderings of Jason and Ulysses rather than 
with even the greatest explorations of modern times. They visited 
Cairo, Aden, Bagdad, Calicut, Goa, Sofala, and even it is said 
Timbuctoo. The navigators, who after each voyage added more 
and more to men’s knowledge of the West African coast, declared 
that Prester John’s kingdom was in the heart of Africa, for the 
kings of Benin, on succeeding to their thrones, paid homage to a 
feudal lord twenty months’ a to the eastward, who decorated 
their ambassadors with a brazen cross ; and by the time that 


Vasco da Gama by reaching India had achieved the first great 
victory in the national quest, this theory was confirmed by Pero 
de Covilhad, who, led by negro pilgrims who had visited the 


Christian shrines of Jerusalem, traversed the Nubian deserts and 
among the mountains of Abyssinia was received at the court of a 
black but Christian king." 

Having located Prester John, it became necessary to find the 
most direct route to his empire, which according to the deductions 
of the most expert geographers was situated exactly on the 
equator, on the shore of a vast lake whose waters supplied the 
three great rivers, the Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi. Vasco 
da Gama had visited one of the mouths of this last and had 
named it the River of Good Indications, for this was the first 
place in Africa where he saw signs of Eastern commerce. From the 
natives living on its banks the Portuguese heard rumours of a king 
named Monomatapa, who reigned in the interior, whose dominion 
extended many weeks’ journey in each direction, and whose 
capital was surrounded by stone walls twenty-five spans in width, 
on which were inscriptions so ancient that no man could read them. 
It was a time when the knowledge of the ancient geographers, 
knowledge that the ignorance and apathy of centuries had 
obscured with myth and fable, was receiving startling verification 


1 Recorps or SoutH-Eastern Arrica; by George McCall Theal. Vol. vi. 
Da Asia, by Joao de Barros. London, 1895-1902. 
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from the discoveries of modern explorers. Little wonder then 
that the Portuguese held this Monomatapa to be none other than 
Prester John, and his kingdom, rich in gold, silver, ivory, and 
ebony, to be identical with the long-lost land of Ophir, or that 
they cherished the hope of establishing between this land and 
Portugal a commerce as rich as that which was carried on between 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Even if he proved not to 
be Prester John, this monarch was still worth the seeking. 
Wealthy empires that had attained a high degree of civilisation 
in the midst of barbarism had been found by the Spaniards in 
Mexico and Peru; why should they not be found in the heart 
of Africa? To reach the land of the Monomatapas unknown 
dangers must be braved, but the gallant conquistadores recked 
little of these. Death was at worst the penalty of failure, and 
the reward of success was dazzling enough to outweigh this a 
hundred times. Up the Zambesi Genii with little to aid 
them but their swords, their clumsy ordnance, and their indomit- 
able courage, ventured a band of five hundred and fifty Por- 
tuguese knights and men-at-arms under Francisco Barreto, in 
quest of the mysterious potentate of whose wealth and power 
they had heard. 

The journey up the Zambesi was still more laborious than the 
long voyage round the Cape. Those of the expedition who 
drove the transport animals, horses, oxen, and camels, had to 
force their way along the river bank, winding round innumerable 
lagoons, ploughing through reedy swamps, hacking a way 
through matted jungle or at best through tangled grass that 
waved a yard above their heads. The league-broad river itself is 
separated into a dozen shallow, tortuous streams that wind 
among thickets of reeds and wide expanses of gleaming sand. 
Up these streams, often stranding in the shallows and often 
returning to seek a deeper channel, sailed the little flotilla that 
carried the main body of the expedition. When the wind failed 
they warped their cumbrous craft painfully up stream by hauling 
on long cables affixed to grapnels which were carried on ahead 
by light canoes. The heat was terrific, but this they joyfully 
regarded both as a cause and an effect of the presence of gold in 
the soil. 

Perils beset them on every side. With swords and clumsy 
arquebuses they encountered wild beasts, formidable even to 
men armed with modern weapons. The deadly climate, 
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which modern medical science can combat but feebly, 
thinned their ranks and decimated their transport animals. 
Still worse than tangible dangers and the constant fear of 
death the travellers felt a vague sense of being under some 
malignant influence. The size and ferocity of the wild animals 
they encountered, the gloom and desolation of the unfamiliar 
landscape, the mysterious and inexplicable nature of the maladies 
that with awful suddenness struck down both man and beast 
convinced them that in penetrating Africa they were entering the 
special home of evil spirits and defying Satan himself. 

A very slight acquaintance with Africa convinced the Portu- 
guese that the Devil had a strong, real, and personal influence 
in the country. Those suffering from malarial fever were 
supposed to be possessed of an evil spirit. One priest, finding 
himself so attacked, endeavoured to shake off the demon by 
running away from it at his utmost speed. This drastic remedy, 
probably by inducing profuse perspiration, proved effectual and 
the demon left the reverend father weak but free from fever. In 
native customs, too, with their many striking parallels to obser- 
vances enjoined by the Mosaic law, and in the mysterious rites 
of witch-doctors and diviners the Portuguese saw clear evidence 
of diabolical influence. Father dos Santos, a pioneer missionary 
and chronicler of Barretos’s expedition, wrote of these practices 
as follows - 

The Devill enters into one of the company, saying, he is the soule of the 
deceased King, father of the present, and that he comes to speak to his 
sonne. ‘The Cafar thus possessed falls downe on the ground in an ill plight 
and is distracted, the Devill speaking by his mouth all the strange tongues 
of all the Cafar Nations about them, many of which some of the men 
present understand. And after this hee beginneth to behave himself, and 
to speake like the King pretended, by which signes the Cafars acknowledge 
the comming of the deceased King’s soule. The King is now made ac- 
quainted herewith, and comes with his Grandes to the place where the 
Demoniake is, and doe him great reverence. Then all the rest goe aside, 
and the King remaynes with him alone, speaking friendly as with his 
father departed, and enquireth if hee be to make warres, whether he shall 
overcome his enemies, touching dearth, or troubles in his kingdom, and 
whatsoever else he desireth to know: And the Devill answereth his 
questions, and adviseth him what to doe, not without lies altogether, as he 
which is the enemie of mankind, and thinks it enough to hold his credit 
with them, and yeerely to be consulted. After all this the Devill departeth 
from that bodie, leaving it weary and ever after ill apayd. 


es — Vol. ix. 
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Another priest, Father Andre Fernandes, was much struck by 
the personal resemblance between the natives and the conven- 
tional medieval representation of Satan. Writing to a brother 
of his Order at Goa for pictures with which to teach the savages, 
he described the native method of dressing hair by twisting it 
into the shape of long spiral horns and added: “Of your 
charity let the picture a the Judgement which I have asked for 
contain devils with horns.” ? 

Barretos’s expedition was fated never to reach the court of the 
Monomatapa.” The death of his transport animals, the exhaus- 
tion of his supplies, the wasting of his force through fierce 
battles with the natives, and the ever growing burden of the sick 
and wounded compelled its commander to halt when he had 
reached Sena, an Arab settlement on the Zambesi one hundred 
and twenty miles inland from the sea, and return to the coast for 
reinforcements and supplies. He died soon afterwards and his 
successor abandoned the quest. 

Others meanwhile, missionaries and merchants starting from 
Sofala and travelling independently, had actually reached the 
mountains among which the great African potentate lived, and 
had obtained permission to reside at his capital. The empire of 
the Monomatapa proved to be in no way worthy to be compared 
with those of Mexico and Peru, and its sovereign, so far from 
being the enlightened Prester John of their expectations, was a 
potentate little less barbarous than the average Bantu chief. The 
accounts of his power, the magnificence of his palaces, and the 
pomp of his court had passed from mouth to mouth and gained 
much in the transit. Gold and silver were to be found in his 
dominions, but only in sufficient quantities to keep alive the 
hope cherished by the Portuguese of finding colossal wealth, and 
to encourage them in a search as fruitless as that of children for 
the rainbow’s foot. The power of the Monomatapa dynasty 
was great, and had been greater. It is said to have extended 
from the Zambesi on the north to some vaguely defined limit in 
approximately the same latitude as Delagoa Bay in the south, 
and from the sea to the Kalahari Desert or the Land of the 
Bushmen. It had, however, already begun to decay and had 
disintegrated into four separate kingdoms, the stability of which 

1 Recorps or SourH-Eastern Arnica. Vol. ii. 


2 The name or title Monomatapa was assumed on accession to the throne by 
each successive king. 
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in turn was threatened by the ambitions of minor vassals. The 
Monomatapa’s palaces, the reputed size and strength of which 
had inspired the Portuguese with hope of finding an advanced 
civilisation, proved to be colossal but rude fortresses of rough- 
hewn stone, ornamented, not with inscriptions so ancient that no 
man could read them, but with patterns that are now recognised 
as identical with the primitive man’s first attempts at decora- 
tion. 

Those who first reported the existence of these huge structures 
may be pardoned for believing them to be evidence of advanced 
civilisation. When it was found that the Monomatapa, though 
more powerful and reigning over more subjects than any other 
Bantu potentate of whom history has any record, had no claim 
to be considered as anything but barbarous, the glamour which 
fell away from his personality still lingered over them ; and 
since it seemed unlikely that a people so rude as the Mono- 
matapa’s subjects could have constructed buildings so massive, it 
was concluded that they were built by some cultured race of 
antiquity. It was found that the native name for these buildings 
was Zimbaohe, a name which, altered to Zimbabwe, is still applied 
to the largest and most elaborately built fortress. The 
Portuguese not unnaturally identified this word with the 
Agysimba from which Ptolemy made observations of the southern 
stellar system, as they identified the mountain Fura in Manicaland 
with the Ophir of Old Testament history. Later and more 
competent investigators regarded the buildings as the work 
of Pheenician or Sabean colonists, a theory that was generally 
accepted until very recently, when careful comparison with 
modern Bantu villages showed them to be purely African in 
design ; and the discovery under the foundations of one of a 
piece of Nankeen pottery of known date proved them to have 
been built not earlier than the thirteenth century.? The early 
Portuguese chroniclers are not agreed as to whether the stone 
fortresses were actually occupied at the time of the travellers’ 
first arrival in the country. Some state that they were inhabited 
by the many wives of the Monomatapa, others that each of them 
was the seat of one of his chief vassals ; others again say that the 
Monomatapa lived in a village of huts made entirely of mud, 


1 Tue Ruivep Cities or Masnonaranp; by J. Theodore Bent. London, 
1892. 
2 Mepiazvat Ruopesia; by D. Randall Maclver. London, 1905. 
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wattle, and thatch as are those of all modern Bantu chiefs. It is 
probable that the stone fortresses were built when the empire of 
the Monomatapas was at the zenith of its power. It had already 
begun to decay and disintegrate when the Portuguese entered 
the country, and perhaps the degenerate successors of the great 
Monomatapas were beginning to abandon structures which they 
no longer knew how to build or repair. Certainly, not long 
after their first intercourse with the Portuguese, the Mono- 
matapas, who had apparently lost dominion over the territory in 
which the stone fortresses stood, are described as living in 
a village of the ordinary African type many miles nearer the 
Zambesi. ‘Though the Monomatapa was neither Prester John 
nor a civilised monarch the pompous ceremonial observed at his 
court, barbaric though it was and judged by modern common- 
place standards burlesque rather than majestic, must have 
seemed impressive even to men familiar with the stately courts 


of Europe. 


The king of Benomatapa | wrote one of the first Portuguese to visit his 
court] keeps great state and is served on bended knee with reverence. 
When he drinks, coughs, or sighs every person wishes him well with a 
loud voice, and the same thing is done outside the house, the word being 
passed from mouth to mouth all round the town so that it is known that 
the king has drunk, coughed or sighed.? 


Natives on entering the king’s presence lay down and crawled 
towards him, spoke without looking at him, and during the 
whole interval clapped their hands continuously in salutation. 
Nor, until they had obtained a strong foothold in the country, 
were the Portuguese allowed much greater laxity. 


The Portugals enter on their feet, but unshod, and beeing neere the 
king, prostrate themselves lying on one side almost sitting, and without 
looking on him speake to him, at every fourth word clapping their hands 
according to the custome.” 


Later on, when they had secured by diplomacy the influence 
which they could not establish by force, the Portuguese were 
allowed to approach the Monomatapa with less abject symbols of 
respect. A part of the treaty made between the King of Portugal 
and the Monomatapa ordained that ambassadors [from the Portu- 
guese governors] who entered his presence should do so shod and 


1 Recorps or Soutru-Eastern Arrica. Vol. iii. 
2 Purcuas nis Pircrimes. Vol. ix. 
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covered and bearing arms, should be seated on a chair without 
being obliged to clap their hands, and that other Portuguese 
should be seated on a kaross.! 

By the same treaty the Monomatapa agreed to expel all Moors 
from his coast. Before the coming of the Portuguese Arabs 
had established settlements on the Zambesi, had opened a trade 
with the subjects of the Monomatapa, and had contrived to 
obtain considerable influence at his court. Realising that 
Portuguese influence would seriously endanger their interests, 
they endeavoured to counteract it in every possible way. When 
the intrepid Jesuit priest, Father Gongalo, persuaded the 
Monomatapa to be baptised, they assured him that the ceremony 
of baptism was a magical rite which would bring him into the 
priest’s power. The Monomatapa took fright, and promptly 
ordered the execution not only of Father Gongalo, but of many 
of his own subjects who had been baptised with him. Two days 
afterwards he repented, had two Arabs put to death, and ban- 
ished all the others. For a time after this he tried to deal 
impartially with both, Portuguese and Arabs. That their 
respective interests should be properly represented he entrusted 
the cause of each to his two principal wives. The first wife was 
given the title of Mother of the Portuguese, and all commu- 
nication between them and the King was conducted through her. 
The second wife was known as Mother of the Arabs. The 
Portuguese, however, received most favour. The Monomatapa 
formally recognised them as his “ wives” and conferred on the 
Portuguese governor the honorary title of Chief Wife. The 
Arabs never regained their influence either at the Monomatapa 
court or on the Zambesi. Their power waned until they were 
compelled fully to acknowledge Portuguese authority. They 
were forbidden to possess Christian slaves or to propagate their 
faith among the heathen. Furthermore they were not allowed to 
have slaves at all except by license of the Holy Office, and only 
then under the extraordinary condition that they endeavoured to 
persuade such slaves to become Christians. 

When Portuguese power in East Africa was at its zenith the 
Monomatapas became nominal vassals of its king. None of them 
succeeded to the throne until he had been baptised, and many 
were admitted to one or other of the Holy Orders. One of 
them even abdicated his throne, devoted himself to the service 

! Recorps or Sourn-Eastern Arrica, Vol. v. 
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of the Church, and rose to be head of a monastery in Goa. 
Alliance with the Portuguese, however, did not arrest the decay 
into which the Monomatapa’s empire was falling. When they 
found that the land over which the Monomatapas ruled was not 
so rich in gold and silver as they had expected, the Portuguese, 
both soldiers and priests, gradually deserted it. Occasionally 
they helped their ally to resist the invasion of cannibal hordes, or 
to suppress risings of rebel vassals. Once, in return for the 
grant of some silver mines, they re-established him on his throne. 
In spite of such help the empire seems gradually to have melted 
away. During the dark days of Portugal’s East African dominion, 
when Portuguese authority scarcely extended a musket-shot 
from each of the few scattered garrisons, and Portuguese governors 
were glad to purchase peace by paying tribute to native free- 
booters, the dynasty practically disappeared. Livingstone, on 
his way down the Zambesi in 1857, while within a day’s journey 
of the Portuguese garrison at Tete, was called upon to pay toll 
in the name of the Monomatapa; but it is unlikely that this 
chief, who it was admitted was the vassal of a more powerful 
ruler, had any real claim to a title once held by a line of kings 
who had reigned over a territory as large as France. 

There is pathos in the comparison between the greatness of 
the Portuguese conquistadores and the apparent littleness of 
what they achieved. They claimed dominion over all the land 
between the Cape of Good Hope and China, and after a brief 
but glorious period of empire were obliged to relinquish all but 
a few isolated garrisons. They failed to establish communication 
with the Abyssinian king, the Prester John of medieval myth, 
whose assistance in the spiritual conquest of the world, even had it 
been obtainable, would have been of little value. The African 
empire, to conquer which they faced such perils and hardships, 
proved little more important than the petty principalities of other 
savage African kings. The history of the conquistadores seems 
on superficial examination to be one long record of failure. Let 
it be remembered, however, how much they dared with what 
poverty of resources, and that though they failed to achieve the 
stupendous task on which they embarked, nevertheless at a 
critical period of African history they preserved that continent 
for European instead of Asiatic control, for Christendom instead 
of Islam. 

Ratpw A. Duranp 





SWEEPS-ERRANT 


In the fading Eighties of the last century the genius ot 
errantry had periods of vigour around our old-world village in 
the North, as those who have survived the travail of twenty 
winters in dyke and furrow will, I doubt not, remember. It was 
not a magnificent order that kept the medieval spark at the 
flicker ; and you did not see its Templars truculently pricking 
the plain in flashing cuirass and with lance poised for slaughter. 
Its votaries went mostly afoot, clad mournfully in the panoply 
of soot, brandishing no weapon more mortal than a flue-brush, 
and warding off the shocks of Fate with bucklers of fuliginous 
bags. They were Sweeps-Errant, Knights of the Chimney, 
slayers of the paynims of household reek and grime. 

From early spring to late autumn these smutty roamers were 
spasmodically with us ; and now and again you could catch a 
glimpse of one of them wheeling clumsily round the crescent of 
beeches near the rectory and shuffling up the clean straight 
street past the gamekeeper’s, towards the ultimate plantation at 
Long Lane corner. Sometimes in his progress he would 
proclaim his desire for service raucously like a ragman ; more 
often he would advertise his presence by peeping slyly through 
the open doors and sending the cottagers’ children shrieking for 
security from his black visage, his eyes shining elfishly amid the 
encircling gloom. 

“*Swee-ee-pp !”” was his challenge to all and sundry ; and 
frequently before the startled housewife knew what she was 
saying he had been told to be ready at sunrise on the next 
morning with the paraphernalia of his trade. He hardly ever 
went away without plying his office somewhere, and his visits 
were never of a scurrying kind. In all things he took his time. 
He was too fully stored with gipsy philosophy to make much 
haste ; and besides, he was in no fretful hurry to tear himself from 
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the savours of the kitchen, where he could at least fill his belly 
through his nose. 

Our Sweeps-Errant were temperamentally varied. No two were 
similar, except in the general character of the social outcast ; in 
that, indeed, they were radically akin. But I think that the 
knock-kneed pigmy we familiarly called Billy was our best beloved. 
Why he had the regard of our bucolic boyhood I do not quite 
know ; for physically he was not magnetic, and mental and moral 
attributes then had little weight with us. He was a contorted 
twig of a man, no bigger than most lads at their entrance upon 
decimals. His legs and body were mis-shapen, and his huge head, 
crowned with clumps of sooty hair tangled like the bramble- 
brakes of a forest, seemed to overbalance his trunk and cause 
him infinite trouble in his gait. A bristly covering stood out 
stark from his upper lip, and hid in some degree his jutting teeth ; 
and a slight beard, fundamentally of a tawny hue, but now 
grizzled before its season by privations and intemperance, straggled 
over his chin. He was unconscionably filthy, and his company, it 
must be conceded, was not at all points desirable. Had he lived 
in Shakespeare’s day he would infallibly have been set down in 
history as the prototype of Caliban. 

Despite his eternal blackness (and he was like the dusky devil 
of superstition) he was what you would call a popular favourite. 
Even the milk-maids would lean over the cow-house doors of an 
evening if he were passing, and, safe from his soiling touch, 
exchange elementary jests with him ; and the school lads would 
always make room for him in agame of taws. Taws was a mode 
of recreation that he, up to his middle manhood, greatly enjoyed. 
He usually carried in his pockets trophies of victory gained in 
other villages, and was, therefore, from the gambler’s aspect, 
worthy of challenge. 

Every night during his stay with us he was the heart of the 
kitchen company at the Four Jucs, where he sang his unkempt 
ditties and told tales of the ways of the nomads to a gaping and 
appreciative audience. He had the philosophy of the half-caste 
backwoodsman mingled with the rudimentary raptures of the 
poet ; and in his bibulous hours he would pace the sawdusted 
floor and, peripatetically, expound his theories of life to the 
innocent assembly on the ale-benches. 

“I’m not much of a man to look at,” he would say in his 
Doric twang (not imitable in dumb type), with a comic glance at 
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his unlovely person, “but I’ve views—strong views; why 
shouldn’t 1?—an’ my idea is, live nat’ral, as nat’ral as you can. 
You fellows,” he would continue waving his hand at the yawning 
rustics, “ you fellows aren’t that! You're tied to custom like a 
snafed ’oss. Work an’ bed, wi’ beer o’ nights an’ church o’ 
Sundays, is your programme from second teeth to empty gums. 
You marry and bring forth imitations o’ yoursens, an’ so on for 
ever. You're like a railway-train,—always in the same track. 
You’re as much slaves o’ the ’abits o’ your fathers as you think 
I’m the slave o’ this ale-—see? But I try to get oot o’ the rut ; 
I don’t sit in a dream, stock-still, I’m all for freedom. Gi’ 
me my fling! I sicken at the respectable notion o’ living. Six 
months oot o’ the twelve,—from All Fool’s Day to nigh 
Michaelmas—you don’t catch me sleeping within your four 
walls. No! The hedge or the bush is good enough for me. 
Let me’a air that coomes not through windows but through 
leaves. An’ yet I’m not a bad-hearted chap. I daresay I’m not 
a bit worse’n any o’ you,—no thicker i’ the ‘ead either.” 

It was strange to hear this twisted manikin in offensive rags 
expounding the theory that he consistently put into action. He 
certainly did not look like an evangelist of respectability ; but 
neither did he look like a man who could dogmatise intelligently 
upon his scheme of things. But perhaps stranger than all was 
his crisp homily on honesty. Is there not occasionally a strong 
strain of righteousness under grime and tatters and incorrigible 
errantry ? 

“ An’ I’m ’onest,” Billy would say, resuming his lecture after 
a pause, “’onest as an angel. I likes ’onesty in man an’ beast. 
You can trust my word an’ depen’ on my act. No eel-tricks 
for me,—see ? Nat’ral an’ ’onest, I says ; that’s me. It’s ’ard 
to be either, but you can do your best. I’ve been to gaol, an’ 
I’m not ashamed o’t ; for that was for nat’ralness. 1’d no visible 
means,—ha, ha! Robert found me under a hedge, an’, ‘ Come 
along to the lock-up,’ says he ; an’ I went. But I didn’t blotch 
my character. Oh, no; straight I talks, straight I performs. 
None o’ you can charge me wi’ a wilful wrong deed,—outside a 
love o’ a rollicking song ower the pint-pot an’ a merry friend for 
winter when there’s no laughter in the lanes,—see ?”’ 

And then he would drain his mug and lift up his piping voice 
in a stave or two, as if to enforce his arguments with a lilting 
charm. He was right; in his poor way he was natural, and 
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as open as sunlight. Sincerity was his outstanding virtue, 
sincerity as he understood it; and many a strait professor of 
morality might have had a grosser conception of his duty 
towards his neighbour. 

Billy was a lover of nature, too, not for the monetary profit 
that he might glean from a following of the cult, but for utter 
delight. When in spring he left his reeking room in his 
native town and got out among the sprouting hedgerows, his 
crooked body would quiver with pleasure at the fluting of the 
pairing birds, and his eye would gleam at the sight of a cluster 
of gorse-bloom or a sudden burst of hawthorn buds glittering 
in the sun. His yearly purgatory was over. Heaven was now 
temporarily at his feet ; and during his first nocturnal taste 
of it he would sink into the sweet-briar bushes, warmed only 
by his dirty soot-sacks, gazing starwards and fighting sleep 
until fatigue forcefully closed his eyes. In October his return 
to the drear alleys of what we scurrilously call civilisation, 
where he was uncongenially surrounded, was really a period 
of profound lamentation and discontent. Why was he not made 
like the beasts of the field, he would ask himself, tough enough 
to weather the blasts of winter and, year in year out, lie nightly 
stretched upon the cleanly earth? This prison hovel and 
malodorous air were to him almost worse than cerements and 
a pit in a paupers’ cemetery. 

The man had been kneaded out of a puzzling, half-leavened 
compound. His personal negligence and hereditary depravity 
were foiled, queerly enough, by his worshipful passion for 
honesty in word and deed, and a desire for direct contact with 
the outer beauties of the world; and his hidebound hatred 
of common, constant work found its opposite in the physical 
hardships that he would blithely face for a few months’ liberty 
in lonely wood and road. He was a savage whose primal 
nobility had been adulterated by intercourse with a warped or 
incipient mode of culture that he could not bottom. As a 
South-Sea Islander of earlier days, he would have been more 
in ethical harmony. Now he was discordant as a slack 
fiddle-string. 

“* My idea is,—live nat’ral ; as nat’ral as you can.” This was 
the kernel of his philosophy, and assuredly he felt that he 
tasted success beyond the vulgar degree. That was the secret 
of his calm happiness in perpetual degradation. He did not, 
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as will have been seen, take his system to its utmost limits ; 
but is there one of us who can claim to have trod the summit 
of his perfect peak ? Weall, I fear, aim at the shining snow 
on the heights, and merely achieve the shelter of the half-way 
hut. Everest is our goal, Snowdon our achievement. 

Other vagrom sweeps darkened the village ; but none was so 
cordially received as Billy,—none at any rate was allowed the 
easy familiarity that he enjoyed. The truth is, the clan was not 
collectively upright; and perhaps it was Billy’s respect for 
property that made him at all seasons a not-wholly unwelcomed 
guest. No man was swarthier than he in unscrubbed dirt ; some 
indeed were, outside their trade, hygienically neat ; and odd ones 
here and there slept at nights in snug caravans in the heart of 
families appallingly prolific. Others preached piety in the flare 
of the sun, and knelt maleficently in hen-roosts at star-time ; 
but even they were not badgered on to the next hamlet. They 
all had their humours, their grotesque attractions, sound bits in 
the rags of character. 

And these weeds of men, who, twenty years since, used per- 
iodically to visit my village with their befouled faces and 
staggering steps and occasional lapses into larceny, were not 
completely condemned by us. Had we been urban boys, and had 
our fathers lost their tempers and complexions in warehouses and 
factories instead of inhaling health and a sunny out-look from 
tilth and plough-tail, our Sweeps-Errant, however innocent, in the 
eyes of judge and jury would doubtless have been written down 
as fit only for servitude in a gaol. But we in our easy rural way 
had excuses for their conduct usually ready ; and although they 
trod into the mire many of the grass-blades that our copy-book 
industry had caused to spring up, we, on the whole, pardoned them 
freely, and never altogether considered their coming as a portent 
of evil. We laughed and frolicked with them ; and at times our 
stolid seniors fed them and, reprehensively maybe, put them in 
the path of stingo and dark shag. To us they were not utter 
tramps and do-nothings. They were figures,—unconsecrated 
figures, I grant you—from the hazy regions of romance 
and non-conformity which our good-natured reading of life 
impelled us to entertain. 

T. H. Harrretp 
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For some days I had been hunting the Hooghly for a good 
specimen of the Indian crocodile, and though I had knocked over 
a couple that seemed a good size 1 found them both, on measure- 
ment, to be less than eighteen feet. As I wanted a really fine 
example for a large European museum I rejected both these 
unlucky fellows, and changed my ground. 

The natives had told me of an old bull crocodile that had made 
a name for himself by his pranks in the mating season, roaring 
and fighting, and ruling the roost with a vengeance. He was a 
giant, they said, could seize the biggest animals that ventured 
down to drink at his haunts, and had even been known to attack 
small boats. He had long ago left the banks of the Hooghly 
and located himself in one of its many branches. My informants 
were so precise as to the locality, and so full of the beast’s 
unusual size, that I determined to at least have a look for 
him. 

A pair-oar with one man (Bishtu), my Remington, and a couple 
of coils of rope to tow the spoil, made my outfit ; and after 
breakfast one morning we dropped down the river, and soon 
came to the mouth of the branch, where my game was said to be. 
His favourite haunt was a small sandy bay on the left bank, where 
a backing eddy ran ; and on each end of the crescent grew a knot 
of peepul or Indian fig-trees, which rose higher than the surround- 
ing jungle, and made with their dark foliage two pillars that 
clearly marked the spot. Between these two green pillars was his 
favourite basking-place; Bishtu said he knew the spot well, 
though he had never seen King Crocodile himself. Keeping an 
eye for our landmarks, and scanning the banks on either hand, 
we ran down with the current, but a full hour passed, and no tall 
trees had we seen. I had begun to think my bay and big crocodile 
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were all a fairy tale when my man, looking over his shoulder, 
sighted the signals. There they were sure enough, round a bend 
in the river, and about a quarter of a mile ahead. Both of us lay 
down in the boat, and with the tiller in my hand I guided her so 
that we should pass the cove at a distance of about eighty or a 
hundred yards out. Slowly we covered the distance, and every yard 
of sand and every stretch of grass near the water did I carefully 
search ; but there was no sign of the giant, nor indeed of any other of 
his kind. ‘ Crocodile asleep,” grunted my man ; “come out soon.” 
On the hope that the brute might appear later I let the boat con- 
tinue her silent way for half a mile past the bay ; then drawing 
into the opposite bank we hitched her to an overhanging bough 
and I sought solace from my pipe. 

After a couple of hours spent in our shady retreat we pushed 
out, and began to make our way up stream as quietly as possible, 
my man using his oars with great skill. Just before we sighted 
the cove we both heard a splash, and a slow expectant smile 
broadened on Bishtu’s face ; his oars slipped in and out of the 
water as noiselessly as wings in air. Another fifty yards of silent 
creeping opened the bay, and there, sure enough, about two- 
thirds out of the water lay a huge fellow, whose size fired my 
ambition ; he was a big one and no mistake. Silently we 
backed to the far bank and took stock. The beast lay with his 
tail in the stream, and by its frequent motion showed that he was. 
quite on the alert, perhaps hungry. To attempt to approach him 
from behind in the hope of an effective shoulder-shot was very 
risky ; at the slightest alarm he might back into the water. I 
determined therefore to land some distance below him, and 
stalk him up the bank,—not the safest of ventures by any means, 
for the dense jungle was rich in tigers, and the marshy banks 
teemed with snakes. We dropped down till out of sight, then 
crossed over, and I landed about a couple of hundred yards 
below the bay. With wary steps I drew up-stream, an occasional 
splash telling me my game was still there. When I got close up 
I found that the jungle-grass so compictely hid the cove that 
even from my full height I could not see its sandy banks. Look- 
ing round for a handy tree, I soon drew myself to a level where 
I could command the beast’s position. Great was my disappoint- 
ment to find that he had drawn back into the water, and now 
only his huge head and shoulders were uncovered. But what a 
huge brute it was! Never had I seen so fine a specimen ; he 
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was worth any amount of trouble, and if only he would come out 
and offer me a fair shot I would send home to England such a 
crocodile as had very rarely, if ever, been seen. But even as I 
measured and measured again the length of his ugly snout I 
distinctly saw his nostrils unclose, and a suspicious sniff told him 
apparently of my proximity. Slowly the great jaws sank out of 
sight, and only the water now shone where he had been ; then 
a slight ripple, and a line of air bubbles led away to an over- 
hanging mass of bush under which they continued to rise and 
break on the surface. He had scented me, and was gone; but 
there was an hour of daylight still, and I would wait, or I would 
come back and wait for him next day. 

I was just preparing to change my position for an easier one 
when a startling thing happened. There was the slightest 
possible rustle of the fringe of grass, and a huge tiger stepped 
out on to the sand, and crouched with his nose to the water. 
He was a splendid animal, a male of unusual size, and in fine con- 
dition. His tawny coat and black stripes were in striking 
contrast, and his tail rings were very finely marked. He had 
passed within thirty yards of me, but luckily the wind was down 
stream, and he had not nosed me. In a moment I had trained 
my rifle on him, but on second thoughts I determined to wait 
events. 

He was thirsty, and lapped from the stream with every sign of 
enjoyment. His tail lay spread out on the slope, his front paws 
under him formed a rest for his jaws that he lowered again and 
again to the water. No suspicion of my presence disturbed him, 
and soft purring sounds told how completely he was at his ease, 
and unsuspicious of any danger by water or land. 

Meanwhile, what was the crocodile doing ? That he was moving 
the frequent ripples showed me, and soon I could see that he 
was making for deeper water. Then his road changed, and the 
line of bubbles told that he was moving across the mouth of 
the cove ; at its extreme end he paused, and after a minute or 
so turned inwards towards the recumbent tiger. Surely he was not 
going to attack such a tremendous enemy. For a few yards the 
rising bubbles would move forwards, then cease to rise, move 
forward again, and again cease ; and each time that cunning 
reptile crept nearer and nearer to his prey. I had been 
following his movements with the keenest attention, but now a 
low suspicious growl drew my eyes to the threatened tiger. 

No. 21.—voL, 1 D D 
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There was a significant change in his pose; his barred tail 
commenced to sweep the sand, his short mane was bristling, his 
head raised. Evidently he scented an enemy ; but whether it 
was the reptile in the water, or the man in the tree, was not 
certain. 

Again the bubbles rose. The crocodile had drawn nearer 
till his head had passed within a couple of yards of the tiger. 
Why had he not seized him? Had he thought better of it, 
and sheered off? Not he! For a moment he lay still ; then 
the surface of the water was violently broken, and the powerful 
tail struck the tiger a tremendous blow on the head and 
shoulders. With a roar that shook the woods, the tiger threw 
up his head ; but before he could leap back two great gaping 
jaws were thrust above the water, and clashed together where 
the tiger’s nose had been a moment before. The crocodile 
had missed his aim, but his great teeth closed upon the tiger’s 
left cheek and on the tough hide of his neck and held him 
as ina vice. Then followed a terrible struggle, the crocodile 
trying to drag the tiger into the river, and the tiger, with his 
claws thrust deep into the sandy bank, resisting with all his 
might. With all his weight, and with forward sweeps of his 
powerful tail, the crocodile dragged at the agonised brute, whose 
roars of rage and pain were terrible to hear. My nerves 
quivered and my rifle shook in my hand, though my experiences 
with big game had not been devoid of thrilling moments ; but 
the battle was so near, and so terrific. 

The unequal struggle had moved me, and I found myself 
eagerly watching to give aid ; but a shot to be effective must be 
planted behind the shoulder, and that was under water. I could 
only bide my time and watch the tug-of-war. Sometimes one 
beast, sometimes the other, flagged in his efforts. Slowly, inch 
by inch, the tiger was dragged from his haunches ; then realising 
his danger a herculean effort would throw him back in his former 
position. Then the crocodile would drag and tear and sweep 
his great tail, and the unlucky victim, torn and mutilated, would 
growl his agony with terrifying intensity. Several of these bouts 
came, and still the tiger held his ground. But now his foe, 
impatient for the end, changed his tactics, and to secure a better 
hold, he for a moment, relaxed his grip. In one instant the 
tiger had wrenched his torn cheek from the loosened jaws, and 
in another his fangs crunched with maddened force through the 
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bony oa and out-spread tongue of the reptile whose swirling 
tail told its own tale. The biter was bit, and the struggle was 
now more equal. The tiger could drag at his enemy without 
being flayed alive, and drag he did. Despite his loss of blood, 
at one tremendous lift he gained a foot, then drawing back first 
one paw and then the other he repeated the process, and foot by 
foot the struggling, snorting reptile was drawn over the edge of 
the slope. Now my chance came: as he thrust forward his 
short fore-legs the white of his shoulder showed, and in quick 
succession I fired twice at the unguarded spot. The effect was 
instantaneous ; the tail whirled in the air, the front paws lost 
their hold, and the brute lay an inert mass which the tiger 
dragged still further up the slope. Then he stopped and relaxed 
his hold ; for a moment he held himself rigid and ready, then he 
dropped his muzzle down to that of his prostrate foe, sniffed at 
him once, twice, and then with a low growl,—perhaps of wonder, 
perhaps of defiance—he turned and vanished like a shadow into 
the jungle-grass. I willingly let him go. 

For five minutes I waited on my perch, lest he might return, 
unexpected ; then with a call to Bishtu I slipped down, and made 
for my prize. He was a monster indeed, and evidently of great 
age. But already the twilight was appearing, and darkness in such 
a place was dangerous ; so making a loop round him with a rope 
I tied him to the nearest tree and, stepping into the boat, we set 
off home in the gathering night. 

Next morning, with three men and a larger boat, we set out to 
bring in our prize. He was lying as we left him, and the sand 
showed the spoor of many feet. Our captive had evidently chosen 
a favourite resort of the jungle folk and levied toll on all and 
sundry. His internal arrangements, which we left behind us, in-. 
dicated his varied fare, from snakes to deer, as well as the human 
beings committed to the waters; all were welcome to his 
economy. 

He was a magnificent brute twenty-one feet nine inches long ; 
and one of my shots had ‘passed through his tough old heart. 
With no little labour we towed him home, and after he had been 
properly prepared I shipped him to Europe, the biggest Indian 
crocodile I have ever seen. 

Lionet C. Smitu 
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Tue coast of this island differs from its interior in more ways 
than appear on the surface. 

When you leave your inland home and journey to the sea-side, 
the first differences you notice are, of course, the horizon, the 
sand, the smell of fish, the sound of waves, and the number of 
apartments to let ; but the next afternoon, when you go to the 
circulating library to begin your subscription, you notice also a 
difference in the literature. Books long forgotten, books not to 
be found in any modern catalogue, never heard of by Smith or 
Mudie, and never seen now in London except in the Twopenn 
Box, have kept their position here, and continue to stand in self- 
respecting rows on the wall of the very shop where you can buy 
the newest of picture-postcards. They look down at you 
placidly, these venerable survivals, for all the world as if they 
were the novel of the day, instead of that most dead and buried 
of things, the novel of—yesterday. 

Shall we treat them for once as if they were alive, and spend a 
pious half-hour in taking down first one and then another from 
the shelf, reading their titles, and turning over a few pages here 
and there? Let us begin, then, by imagining ourselves at Bud- 
mouth. We have been wandering all the morning on the tall, 
pink, crumbling cliffs crowned with fern and gorse, where the 
blue sea murmurs far below the melancholy, wheeling gulls ; we 
have carried our primroses home, and now we are walking down 
the main street of the little town,—past the wide, low, unsteady 
looking inn, with its brown woodwork and brilliant window- 
boxes,—past the row of creamy, blue-shuttered Devonshire 
cottages, all under one thatched roof, that guards the passage 
into Pike’s Yard; then on beside the long white garden-wall, 
where myrtles lean over the coping, and the square gate-posts at 
the corner of the street are shadowed by a pair of towering 
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ilexes. Beyond the dark twinkle of the ilex-leaves we catch a 
glimpse of something blue : a few steps more, and we come out 
upon the sea, and also upon the object of our search, Caulder- 
well’s. 

You can buy almost anything at Caulderwell’s, the inhabitants 
of Budmouth will tell you; my private opinion is that it is the 
kind of shop where you can only buy presents. However, we 
are here not as customers, but as subscribers to the library, and 
thus have a right to penetrate at once to inner recesses beyond 
the region of sale. Here are no more green and gold selections, 
no more miniature scarlet editions, such as line the front shop 
and form a background to festoons of pails and spades ; all is 
black leather on these sombre shelves, where,—some in three 
volumes, some in four, but all with a certain roundness at the 
corners and ripeness in the back,—the great fat romances stand 
by dozens in the shade. 

The firm of E. Caulderwell and Sons, established in 1826, 
however respectable its date, is nevertheless younger than its 
library. Most of the books, as may be learnt from a faded label 
inside them, were taken over from the elder house of Martin, 
and belong to a period when Tremaine, or THE Man oF 
REFINEMENT, had such a vogue that Mr. Martin could only allow 
three days for its perusal. The time limit has since been 
extended ; but in spite of this advantage, all I retain of the work 
is an impression of the distinguished melancholy of Tremaine, 
and how he was driven to quit the wide domains of his fathers 
and traverse the greater part of the Continent on horse-back, 
accompanied only by his valet, in order to find a young lady of 
equal refinement. 

One cannot help suspecting that Tue Arrractive Man 
may have come rather as a relief after Toe Man or Rerine- 
MENT; and no doubt Tue Mysrerrous Man (by the author 
of Tue Man witnourt a Heap) was more popular than 
either of them. THe Oxontans (by the author of Tue 
Rové) must, one feels sure, be a bold, bad book, and there is a 
delightfully subtle implication in Misrepresentration (one of a 
series of tales on the passions) ; but Dissrpation, A TALE OF 
Simpte Lire (1827), is a more puzzling title, and tempted me to 
take the four volumes out. I tried one after another ; but there 
is uncommonly little dissipation in that tale, and what there is 
is crushed by the simple life whenever it attempts to raise its 
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head. For example: the dissipated guest of a serious hostess, 
having had, no doubt, a hard fight to control her natural frivolity, 
breaks out at last one reckless day and madly arranges flowers in 
the hall and drawing-room. All is discovered ; and the poor 
thing makes a piteous effort to defend herself, which I will give 
in her own words, together with the reply : 


“Confess you never saw anything more beautiful than your lovely 
drawing-room, except it be that chaste and blooming entrance-hall, glowing 
in all the varied tints of Flora’s choicest beauties.” “It is very pretty, 
Clara ; you have shown great taste in disposing these dying beauties ; but 
would not the same time have been better used if employed on never-dying 
interests ?” 


I did not keep these four volumes long. I took them back, 
feeling that the time would have been better spent in read- 
ing tales of a life rather less simple, and I was very careful in 
my next choice, passing by all those whose names seemed to 
indicate in their authors a desire to do good. This was suffi- 
ciently clear from Sin anp Sorrow, THE Story oF A Man oF 
Fasuion ; but there were several more,—such as TRUTH AND 
Fasuion, Taces or Fasoion anp Reatity (by the Misses Beau- 
clerk), Tue Perits or Fasnion, and Tue QuicksanDs oF 
Fasu1on,—which made it plain enough that in certain quarters 
fashion and the gay world generally were altogether in disgrace. 

There has never been a time, 1 suppose, when the gay world 
has not been in disgrace with some writers, and when they have 
not found attacking it to repay them well. May the reason be 
that they know they can produce more effect with less trouble by 
this method than by any other? Certainly the mere number of 
those who adopt it would seem to show how comparatively easy 
it is to handle. And then it is always sure to be popular (in 
sermons as well as in novels) ; you cannot be wrong if you lash 
the wickedness of the rich and great. It is called fearless, being 
supposed to entail some risk ; and it provides you with lurid and 
luscious material which people enjoy all the more because they 
feel you are on the right side, and mean to do good. Look at 
really popular fiction, and then try to think what it would be 
without the convention of the wicked baronet! One cannot but 
feel that he has been of more service to English novelists than 
any other single literary tradition. The respective popularity of 
Thackeray and Jane Austen is surely a proof of this. On the 
one hand you have social satire based on what may be called the 
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wicked-baronet-view of life; on the other, social satire before 
which all men are equal. Can there be any doubt that she pays 
the penalty for neglecting that distinction of which he makes so 
much, and that the peculiar folly and wickedness of fashionable 
people is a tradition’ which the public prefers to have kept 
up? 

But let us return to THe Quicksanps or Fasuion, and 
remember that we are in Caulderwell’s back-shop, with all the 
most successful novels of the early nineteenth century to choose 
from. Here, beyond the Quicksanps, is Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gaston 
DE BLonpviLte ; and there (worn almost to pieces and much 
annotated by thrilled subscribers) is GLENLONELY, OR THE 
Damon Frienp. Was there ever a more romantic title, or one 
that promised more delicious horror? You will hardly match it, 
even in the list which Isabella Thorpe wrote out for Catherine 
Morland, when they had finished Tue Mysrerizs or Upotpuo, 
that list of ten or twelve more of the same kind, all horrid :— 
CastLE or Wo.tFensBacH, CLERMONT, Mysterious WarNINGs, 
NECROMANCER OF THE Brack Forest, Mipnicut Beit, ORPHANS 
oF THE Rung, and Horrip Mysteries. ‘ Those will last us 
some time,” said Miss Thorpe; and even Catherine thought 
they might,—“ pretty well” ; but if the Bath library had con- 
tained GientongeLy | feel sure she would have added it to her 
list. 

As to Tue Mysteries or Upotpno, like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, it was adored once ; but nowadays how many of us 
would know even the name, if we had not met with it in 
NorTHANGER Apsey? There it remains, that once thrilling 
title ; dead now, but preserved for ever, like a fly in amber. 

If Miss Thorpe were alive now (and who will say she is not ?) 
what books would she be devouring? It is not very hard to 
guess. We all know who among living novelists has the largest 
sales, and whose works are most in demand at the libraries ; 
obviously Miss Thorpe and her friends must be reading them. 
And their titles do not make a bad show, even beside the old 
list:—Tue Master Curistian, THz Murper oF Dezticia, 
Tue Romance or Two-.Wor.ps, Tue Sout or Luiitn, 
Wormwoop (a Drama of Paris), and THz Sorrows oF SaTAn. 

“Are they all horrid ?” I hear Catherine asking ; “are you 
sure they are all horrid?” And with just the same well-founded 
confidence Miss Thorpe can reply to-day: “ Yes, quite sure ; 
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for a particular friend of mine, a sweet girl, has read every one 
of them.” 

Partly for the better understanding of NorTHANGER Apsey, and 
partly for the sake of my own early recollections of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
I once bought Tue Mysrerizs or Upotpuo. It was a mistake, 
as experiments with early recollections always are. It con- 
victed me of being a cold prosaic person, and showed me how 
far I had travelled from those childish days when Tut Romance 
oF THE Forest could be read in the spirit in which it was 
written. 

I must have been nine, or thereabouts, when it cast its spell over 
me ; and I shall always cherish an affectionate remembrance of 
the blissful moments I used. to spend perched on the end of a 
sofa from which the dumpy little volume could just be reached. 

They were fleeting, those moments, but none the less 
delicious ; for one thing, the sofa was not very steady ; and for 
another, I knew that a parent was liable to appear at any minute 
and take away the book on the ground that I was too young to 
understand it. So I was; and that was just the advantage I had 
over them, if we had only known. 

I am convinced now that the only chance of enjoying certain 
books is to read them while you are “ too young” ; if you wait 
till you are old enough you will probably not be able to read 
them at all. The glamour that lies over the world for children 
clings also to what they read ; it lends an additional charm even 
to good books, while bad ones owe to it nearly all they possess. 
It is like the blue haze through which any distant view is 
enchanting ; if we put off looking at it on the ground that 
we shall be better able to appreciate the scenery when passing 
through it in the train, we may find that there is nothing there. 

No one needs the blue haze more than a reader of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. Read at the right time, Tue Mysteries or Upo.pxo 
would have made me as happy as THe Romance oF THE Forgst. 
I have not forgotten the happiness, and I remember the deserted 
abbey where Adeline and her friends took refuge in the forest,— 
the echoing corridors, the sliding panels, the mysteriously shaken 
tapestry, the incomprehensible groans, and the lamp which was 
invariably extinguished at the critical moment by a gust of wind. 
I remember too how the whole story was damp with the tears of 
Adeline, and dark with the wickedness of the wicked baronet 
which hung over it like a thunder-cloud. But I cannot 
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remember what it was all about ; and when the same things 
happen in Tue Mysteries or Upo.pno, | find, alas, that I do 
not very much care, 

So let us be worldly and heartless,—let. us be gay and 
frivolous,—let us leave deserted abbeys to Catherine Morland 
and take out none but novels of high life. Which shall it be? 
Ser (by the author of Cecit), Heart (a social novel), VerLep 
Hearts (by the author of THz Wire's Triats), or TRIALS oF 
THE Heart (by Mrs. Bray)? No; there is altogether too much 
heart about these ; and those beyond, with the double-barrelled 
titles, also rather suggest the sentimental domestic : Passion AND 
Pepantry, Hearts anp ALTARS, TRUTH AND TRIUMPH, 
ProGress AND Preyupicg, Bopy anp Sout (this last, by the way, 
has a different ring about it, and looks curiously out of place in 
a pre-Victorian catalogue). Rank anp Beauty savours more of 
the gay world ; and farther on I see several by aristocratic 
authors which ought to be at least ‘‘ fashionable.” 

Tue Granvitte Fairy (by a Lady of Rank) sounds well ; 
then there is Tue Boox or THE Bovuporr, by Lady Morgan ; 
TALgs OF THE PzeraGe AND Peasantry, edited by Lady Dacre ; 
and Tue Victims or Society, by Lady Blessington. Society, 
unquahued, is the title of three solid anonymous volumes, with 
very loose leaves ; equally short and emphatic are Fiirtarion 
(1828) and Divorcep. But they are all surpassed in terseness 
and comprehensiveness by Lady Charlotte Bury’s Love, in which 
she has achieved a triumph, and at the same time saved herself 
the trouble of description, by finding a word of one syllable 
which is equally adapted to fit all the novels which have ever 
been written since the world began. 

But it is time to make our choice, and carry it to a seat on 
Marine Parade. Anything really aristocratic will do for me ; 
and I have just caught sight of A:mack’s and Atmack’s Re- 
VISITED (1828), both lively, bustling novels which I can heartily 
recommend to anyone who cares to know what people ate and 
drank and were when George the Fourth was King: how 
theatre-going and party-giving were done in those days; how 
they behaved and what they talked about ; what were the social 
catch-words and which the fashionable crazes. 

If. it is interesting to learn in how many ways we and. our 
ancestors differ, it is even more amusing to find them, in some 
points, rather unexpectedly, just the same. 

D p* 
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Most of us, I fancy, if asked to name any conspicuous change 
in public opinion and sentiment which has developed during the 
last hundred years, would mention the greater broadmindedness 
and cosmopolitanism which, helped by easier communication 
between countries, is taking the place of our former insularity. 
And ther, if we are earnest Radicals, we shall point with pride to 
that decrease of stupid patriotism which enables some of us to see 
with perfect clearness all the faults which make our own country 
so deplorably unworthy of us, as well as all the merits of any 
noble nation with whom ours may happen to be at war. 
Whether this attitude of an enlightened minority gives as much 
real help to our humane and heroic enemies as it (and they) 
could wish, is not the question ; what is important is that people 
should recognise the truly superior mind and high moral tone of 
the Pro-Enemy. But,—and this is what I am coming to—the 
Pro-Enemy is not quite such a late flower of civilisation as he 
seems to think; he not only existed ninety years ago, but 
actually in a purer form. I call it a purer form because, if it be 
enlightened and moral to take the side of an antagonist who is 
not supposed capable of inflicting more than minor injuries, how 
far more enlightened and moral must it be to uphold the most 
powerful enemy one’s country has ever known; the great 
conqueror whose threatened invasion of our very island was a 
terror for years. The generosity of a Pro-Boer sinks to nothing 
beside the generosity of a Pro-Napoleon. Still, the attitude of 
mind is the same ; and here in Atmack’s REvIsITED is a conver- 
sation most of which, with altered names, could have been 
matched at many English dinner-tables not more than five 
years ago. 


Here Lady Dossington, addressing Lady Alderney, said, “ Apropos ot 
the Revolution. How does the ladies’ subscription for a cenotaph to the 
memory of Napoleon succeed?” ‘Very well,” answered the fair hostess, 
“considering the opposition that several foolish people made to it, and, 
above all, that odious paper Joun Butt, as 1 am told: however, I am 
determined not a soul shall ever put their foot into my house, unless they 
choose to subscribe. I have no idea of people refusing their paltry five 
pounds to raise a monument to that great man, when they do not scruple 
to give hundreds for an absurd and preposterous statue to the gentleman 
who had the good fortune to oppose the brave troops treacherously sold to 
him!” [One of Wellington’s officers who is present protests, and she 
replies} “Oh! I forgot you were a soldier, Colonel Milton. Of course, 
I admit that you all fought very well; but I have heard, not only from 
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Count Fanfaron and M. de la Gasconade, who were aides-de-camp to the 
Emperor, but from all wei/-informed Frenchmen, that it was morally 
impossible that a French army could ever be beaten, unless treachery existed 
somewhere.” 


There is a freedom from insularity and bigoted patriotism 
about this which is surely very modern. Indeed, I am sure you 
will find Armacx’s worth reading ; and for myself, I am rather 
inclined to try THe Opera (by the author of Morners anp 
DavucutTers), or perhaps Pin Money (by the author of Manners 
or THE Day). But stay,—what do I see there in the corner, 
just below Tue Perits or Beauty? Marriace 1n Hicu Lire, 
by Lady Charlotte Bury; what could be better? It sounds 
exactly what I want ; a magnificent title, but not quite so over- 
powering as Weppep Lire 1n THE Upper Ranks (1831). After 
all, it is possible to have too much grandeur ; and though I once 
read the latter work conscientiously through, it cannot be denied 
that to a degenerate modern reader the almost superhuman 
dignity of its style is oppressive. 

There is a young wife, Lady Delamore, who, wishing to 
persuade her elderly husband that she would rather be his 


companion at home than go to parties by herself, makes him 
the following portentous little speech : 


“Tt is a good deal more than three years since I felt that flutter of spirits 
which a full orchestra produces ; or that keener delight which the violins in 
a London ball-room create. The era of dissipation may be considered over 
at the close of three months’ enjoyment, which brief time has now been 
extended to four years. I am therefore quite at your service now, for 
whatever you think me fit to partake; and will share your toils over 
Adam Smith, Locke, Bacon, or any other worthy whose works are as 
familiar to you as household words.” 


This is enough, I think, to show that Weppep Lire In THE 
Upper Ranks is a work which we may resignedly leave on the 
upper shelf; but Hicu Lire (1827) by I know not whom, well 
repays skimming, and it is the last I will talk about. 

The style, though stiff, is for some reason much more 
tolerable ; it may be that the story, having more'life in it, is less 
crushed by the weight of language; but more probably it is 
owing to the author not having despised detail. Domestic and 
social detail, passed over as a matter of course by contemporary 
readers, becomes the one redeeming merit that a dead novel can 
have for us to-day ; and we forgive the heroine of Hicu Lire 
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much stilted sentiment for the sake of a certain pair of boots,— 
red morocco boots, mottled black, with crimson laces and tags. 
Lady Georgiana had admired them on a French girl, had kept 
their image in her mind, and. had ordered a pair to be made by 
her English boot-maker. They come home wrong (of course) ; 
she bursts into a flood of tears, and, in spite of the educational 
remarks of her well-meaning mother, hurls them violently to the 
opposite end of the apartment. 

You will already have guessed that she is not the good heroine. 
There is another, the fair-haired Adeliza, who elopes with an 
Austrian count (a truly romantic soul, and the model of every 
virtue), and keeps up the interest even after their marriage by 
crying down the back of his neck at a card-party because he has 
not looked at her often enough during the evening. But the 
history of this sensitive couple being interwoven with the 
frivolous doings of the dark Georgiana, we have plenty of the 
giddy whirl of fashion, from dinners, drives, and visits to the 
dressmaker, to a fancy-dress ball given by the villain. 

Lady Georgiana (for whom I shall always feel some sympathy 
on account of the boots) is proud, terribly proud ; and, needless 
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to add, her pride brings her to a bad end. But at any rate she 
makes a good beginning, by marrying a superb marquess, Lord 
Glenallan, at the mere idea of whom the author seems to gasp 
with awe. The behaviour of this lofty pair is certainly 
impressive, as the following peculiar instance of condescension 
will show : 


Nothing could exceed the condescension both of Lady Glenallan and ot 
her lord. In the latter indeed, as customary, it was less remarkable ; but 
in her, whom report had represented possessing height of manner and pride 
of beauty, it was as unexpected as it was gratifying. On Sunday, she and 
the Marquess, with the rest of the family, attended divine service in the 
neighbourhood, and invited the clergyman to return with them to dinner. 
In the evening, prayers were regularly conducted in the Castle chapel, 
during the intervals of which Lady Glenallan performed sacred music on 
the organ. 


But Georgiana could be stately before she was a marchioness. 
As a girl of seventeen writing to tell a friend of her engagement, 
this is how she expresses herself,—and nowhere in the whole 
range of fiction, not even at Caulderwell’s, have I seen the equal 
of this last majestic sentence : 


“ My time is completely taken up in preparations for my marriage, which 
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is to be solemnized this day fortnight. The royal personages who 
presided at my birth will grace my nuptials ; and the hand of the King of 
England will give away her whom the lips of the Prince of Wales first 
named.” 


There must be many Caulderwells on our coasts ; long may 
the old three-deckers harbour there: long may it be ere they 
are carted off by the contractor! It is a curious phenomenon, 
this extinct literature of the sea-side. Like the weeds continually 
washed inwards by the ocean to lie high and dry on our shores, 
I seem to see the mass of the country’s fiction rising and falling, 
floating and sinking, till the tide of—Progress, is it ?—carries 
the jetsam outwards with a sweep, to leave it as a rim of fossils 
round the island. 


F. P. S, 








A HOPELESS CASE 


Hopetess indeed ! what could be more so than that of a 
young person who longs to write but has nothing to say? The 
mere sight of that sentence would make the gentlest of readers 
rise in his wrath and look about for some implement wherewith 
to slay that young person. Or else, bethinking himself that the 
pen is mightier than the sword, he may decide to write a learned 
analysis of the causes which impel thousands of his fellow-men 
to rush violently into print at least once in the course of their 
otherwise blameless and well-spent lives. If he is of a reflective 
turn of mind he will see that the number of these aspiring writers 
is really far more the result of their environment than of any 
deep-seated iniquity on their part. For it is obvious that the 
root of all evil is the invention of printing, which spreads in the 
congenial soil prepared by popular education, and bears fruit in 
the shape of a new magazine every other week. Each magazine 
tempts vast numbers of people to try their hand at writing, and 
rare indeed is it to find anyone strong enough to resist. For a 
magazine story is so short, and looks so simple, that to try 
to write one seems a pleasant way of spending the morning 
to many a man or woman who would think long and seriously 
before sitting down to write a three volume novel. 

But, succumbing to the pleasure of elaborating an idle theory 
the Gentle Reader must not, pen in hand, join the hordes of 
those who have thus fallen from grace. Instead, let him be 
truly practical and come to the rescue of his country by starting 
a new party with the help of his politically inclined friends. 
Surely, instead of a tariff designed on the American pattern 
to protect such infant industries as the manufacture of old 
Italian violins and Japanese lacquer, it would be quite as well to 
protect the modern brain from utter collapse by putting a stamp- 
tax on all printed matter whatsoever, from the seolatiy un- 
necessary new, complete, and expensive editions de luxe of authors 
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whom no one cares to read, down to the “ Lemco ”’ and such-like 
lucubrations in the motor-omnibuses. There would have 
to be a carefully thought out plan, by which the literature of the 
breakfast-cereal and the hair-restorer should pay more than 
an equal acreage of such books as Tue Gotpen Treasury. Let 
the Gentle Reader gently suggest that whatever form of fiction 
is at the moment in vogue should be rather highly taxed, 
to discourage so far as possible those waves of fashion that dictate 
what kind of novel shall be read, as well as what games we shall 
play, and what the shape of our shoes must be. 

Legislation of this sort would be backed by at least one en- 
thusiastic supporter, though, alas, that support might be partly 
due to that basest of all motives, envy. For here am I, yearning 
to write anything that anyone would think worth publishing, and 
with little chance of ever being able to do so. No wonder I envy 
those countless millions who have succeeded where 1 am bound 
to fail. It is as easy for me to appreciate the feebleness of my 
own productions as though they were written by someone else. 
But nevertheless, whenever an idea comes into my head (which 
fortunately is not often), my instinct is to take pen in hand and 
expound my views. Having done so, the waste-paper-basket 
ought to seem a natural receptacle, yawning for (not to say at) the 
result of my labours ; but for me it has no charms. The truth is 
I am spoilt. For years I have had a patient, long-suffering 
friend who, ata distance varying from three to ten thousand miles, 
was invaluable as a human waste-paper-basket, so to speak. To 
her I wrote disquisitions on every subject under the sun, and led 
a peaceful life, happy in the possession of a safety-valve. But 
unfortunately so perfect an arrangement could not go on for ever ; 
we are now near neighbours. In despair, I have tried to persuade 
one or two other sympathetic persons of my acquaintance that life 
in South Africa or Australia has a charm of its own. Though I 
hold out the inducement of a fortnightly letter to anyone who will 
be kind enough to emigrate, no one so far has accepted this 
alluring offer. 

Meanwhile I have formed the fatal habit of writing, and as all 
my friends fail me I turn to my natural foes, the publishers. 
They are discriminating enough to refuse everything, gently but 
firmly. My sympathies are as a rule with them ; I should do 
the same in their place. Only one man was cruel enough to 
rouse a gleam of hope. In returning, with many polite phrases, 
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a charming and veracious account of the life and death of a late 
pet, he asked if I would not send him a story, as it would be 
more suited to his magazine. After many efforts I have found 
out that I am utterly incapable of writing anything even remotely 
suggesting a story, whether short or long, historical or psycho- 
logical. I cannot even write a timely tale about the Garden of 
an Automobilist’s Wife ; firstly, because I have never been in a 
motor-car, secondly, because I know almost as little about the 
vegetation on this planet as I do of that on the planet Mars. Only 
the sunflower, violet, rose, and mignonette am I tolerably sure to 
recognise ; that is, when they are in flower, not otherwise. Once, 
when staying with a friend, 1 volunteered to weed a specially 
precious flower-bed. She, partly suspecting my ignorance, gave me 
various directions, ending thus : “ Be very careful not to walk on 
the mignonette ; this is the first time I have succeeded in raising 
it.” I promised, and kept my promise faithfully. Not a leaf of 
mignonette was walked on. Under the impression that it was 
some new and noxious weed I pulled it up, tuft by tuft, taking 
the greatest care not to disturb anything else, and then put it in 
the safest place I could find, which happened to be on the top of 
a pile of rubbish in the sun. Since that day I have taken even 
less interest in gardens than before. 

To go back to the last subject but one (as Humpty Dumpty 
advised), stories being eliminated, there seems to be left only. the 
essay at which to try a hand. But this is of all fields of activity 
the most hopeless ; everything one would like to say has been 
said, and well said, dozens of times already. Take the first 
subjects that naturally occur to one, such as George Herbert, or 
the nature of cats, and then think of the writers, from Izaak 
Walton to Miss Repplier, who have said all there is to say so 
well that no one else can have the audacity to try to do it again. 
“Thank heaven,” says the Gentle Reader, “that young person 
actually realises that she has nothing to say. Let her take my 
advice and hold her,—pen.”” That is just the difficulty ; she does 
hold her pen,—and behold, the harder ’tis held the faster 
it writes ! 


M. P. 
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Ir the owl of Minerva, motionless on its perch, should happen 
to open one eye solemnly on to the cage of-a squirrel, the bird 
of wisdom might wonder (probably not understanding the 
mechanism of the revolving drum) why the squirrel persists in 
such an intensely strenuous life when there is so little to show 
for it. The reason of course is that the squirrel cannot help 
itself; and some of us lead the strenuous life for no: better 
reason, and with no better result. In these days the wheel of life 
revolves much quicker than it used, and we get into trouble if 
we do not keep pace with it. But not everyone likes the head- 
long pace of modern life, or much admires a wheel of fortune 
flying so rapidly round that little can be followed of its motion 
beyond the noise it makes and the sparks that fly from it. 

Restless energy is so much praised as the salvation of the race 
that it is as well to make a virtue of necessity by swimming with 
the current. Privately we reflect on the hopeless impasse to which 
this splendid energy has managed to conduct so many of us, and 
would point as a warning example to Napoleon, who rested not 
before he had worried himself into St. Helena; but we do not 
for all that deny the great things it has accomplished. If you 
want to see its monuments, look round, from the Pyramids to 
the Times’ Book Club inclusive. In Sir Edward Poynter’s 
picture of the Egyptian Bondage we can sce how that ancient 
energy went to work,—and notice that those who evidently 
enjoyed it most are the men with the whips ; the real strenuous 
workers would much rather have left it alone. 

This is not the place to discuss the other instance we have 
mentioned, neither do we know whether in the end the 
“harbitrary gents” selling books 0; a complicated hire-system 
may not reach some St. Helena. Literature does not work well 
under high pressure. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table says 
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somewhere that he prefers authors that work full steam up, safety 
valve shut, blood mounting to the head and feet in a hot-water 
bath,—or words very much to that effect ; but Wendell Holmesdid 
not work that way himself. It is possible to compile catalogues 
of furniture, or testimonials to patent pills in twenty languages in 
that fashion; but literature requires leisure, and it is being slowly 
throttled by the strenuous life, in which journalism and football 
flourish. 

The chief factor, the mainspring of this restless energy (when 
it is not, as it mostly is, compulsory) is the wish to get on, to get 
rich without loss of time, to enjoy the good things of this life 
before it is too late. Naturally, as a matter of demand and 
supply, there are those who anticipate our wishes and offer us, 
for a consideration, the spoils of victory before we have quite 
run the race. We wear the crown long before we have won it, 
by the simple expedient of hiring it. 

To begin with, let us take the case of hiring a house before 
we can afford to buy one. In olden times the son lived in his 
father’s house, even when married, until he could afford to build 
himself a new one. Now, the speculative jerry-builder provides 
houses standing empty, rows of them, with doors gaping wide for 
sons that are not yet born, and many a young man not born to 
greatness has a Hamilton House (with a wash-house and back- 
yard) thrust upon him before he is well out of his teens. Let no 
man hesitate. Never mind the rent; there are sure to be 
societies that take or insure the risk ; life-insurance is good 
for that, for furnishing, for goodness knows what. All a man 
has to do is to place himself unreservedly into somebody’s hands 
and watch the astonishing result. The very lucrative science of 
mutual aid is carried to such lengths to-day that a young man 
entering upon life need only sign a few forms and heigh presto ! 
he finds himself a householder, a voter, a citizen before he has 
time to look round to take his bearings. 

Time was when an Englishman’s castle was his own, to do 
with what he liked. Now the castle, in which he lives in more 
senses than one a semi-detached, provisional existence, is hired 
on a three years’ agreement, and is furnished on the hire-system, 
one of the most characteristic signs of the times. In this hired 
house he sits on a hired chair, sleeps on a hired bed, listens to a 
hired piano, eats soup with a hired spoon,—and there’s an end, as 
the soup could nowise be included in the list of edibles sometimes 
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hired from confectioners, though in these mysteries it is not good 
to enter. The sense of ownership, of possession, once one of the 
fiercest of our convictions, is apt in the circumstances to become 
weak and untrustworthy, for this provisional unsettled system 
pervades our whole existence. On loan, for a consideration, we 
borrow books, encyclopedias of sorts, bicycles, horses and 
carriages, dres:-coats, sewing-machines, fancy costumes and wigs, 
even it is said our wedding-cakes, at least the ornamental part of 
them. At routs or receptions we entertain our friends on the 
hire-system, and the man from Blankney’s fills the spare chair at 
our dinners. 

The modern host looks on at the animated scene with the 
precise knowledge of what it will cost him, but otherwise uncom- 
fortably uncertain who is who, which is which, or how much of it, 
of tables, chairs, epergnes or friends, he can really call his own. 
The servant who smiles responsive to his glance does not know 
his way about the house. Why should the man smile discreetly 
if it were not that he secretly enjoys the innocent plot in which 
he takes a humble part? He would wink if he dared, only he 
does not know who is the host. This social imposture is by no 
means new. Near a hundred years ago young David Copperfield, 
at Mrs. Waterbrook’s dinner-party, identified a ticket-porter in 
disguise, but they both concealed their mutual knowledge of each 
other, conscience, as Dickens says, making cowards of them 
both. Unless we are very much mistaken, this is still the mental 
attitude prescribed by custom, cowardly though it may be. 
There are a few old family servants still left here and there, but 
generally speaking our servants are new and unfamiliar faces, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, and some of our friends are 
so much ours on the hire-system that we have only to stop the 
instalments (of invitations to dinners or dances) to see them 
disappear together with the tables and chairs. 

For many reasons it is obvious that this system must be of 
comparatively modern growth. The Crusaders could not have 
let their castles for a term to rich Americans ; and it is not at all 
likely that they hired their expensive suits of armour, had to 
make good the dents, or had to leave a deposit in case they did 
not come back. Reginald Front-de-Bceuf would probably have 
scorned such an arrangement, though he did many less heroic and 
unknightly deeds, we may be sure. We see nothing dishonourable 
in such mutual accommodation, so long as we duly pay up 
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what we owe for it, but that was just the difficulty with 
them. Crusaders had peculiar ideas of honour, which they 
did not mix up with honesty ; their greatness consisted in being 
honourable, and sometimes honest ; without compulsion. If ever 
they paid, they paid when they pleased. A man who on 
instalments bent had entered their castles by the door would 
have stood a good chance of leaving them by the window, if not 
from the battlements, as a gage of battle flung to the trade. 
Tottenham Court Road would do little business to-day if 
customers could raise the drawbridge, or drop the portcullis, or 
wait for the collector with a battle-axe. 

Considering the system therefore as a purely modern con- 
venience, it is not in these democratic days surprising to find 
that it not only benefits the lower classes and the very poor, but 
that the monied classes and even the modern representatives of 
the Crusaders, could hardly muddle through existence without 
having recourse to it. The duke lets his ancestral home and a 
rich ironmonger hires it of him ; another trader hires his shooting, 
his fishing, perhaps his yacht. It is possible now for a man of 
no distinction whatever to realise the fables of the Arabian 
Nights, and to be for a summer, a year, or even a longer term, a 
duke or a belted earl in all the essentials and in the absolute and 
identical surroundings of one, almost in his skin ; castle, grounds, 
hunters, carriages, and servants all included. If he could only 
hire the title, the transformation for the time would be complete. 
Any good house-agent can, if I have the money, put me in 
some duke’s or baron’s easy chair and in his bed of state, the 
dowager duchess, nay, all my hired ancestors in mail or wig 
looking on as I eat my aristocratic lunch,—a well-nigh incredible 
arrangement it would have been to some of the aforesaid ancestors, 
who would not have allowed me to stand on their doormat 
for any consideration whatever. 

Meanwhile His Grace, the real duke, far from wandering 
homeless and disconsolate, hires a Norwegian salmon-river or 
something else for the money, and so the merry game goes round. 
It is not quite in keeping with Norman blood, perhaps, as we 
used to understand it, not altogether consistent with Disraeli’s 
conception of “the sustained splendour of their stately lives ” ; 
but no real harm is done, for it would be a sad thing if a 
nobleman could not do what he liked with his own. Some of the 
French aristocracy, if we are to believe Alphonse Daudet, are 
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much worse off than our imaginary duke. ,The most noble the 
Marquis of Bois-l’Hery and his marchioness lived altogether on 
the hire-system and even improved upon this by paying no 
instalments at all. Nothing held on them; everything was, so 
to speak, pinned on. Théir servants served for nothing with the 
view to obtaining a character from a marquis. The pictures on 
the walls belonged to picture-dealers who paid him a commission 
if he privately sold some to his noble friends ; the horses were 
lent by horse-dealers, with the same end in view, and:the noble 
marquis, as a company-promoter, put his thumbs in his waistcoat- 
pockets and looked at the world and at angry shareholders with a 
restful grin as if to say: “ What can anybody do to me? I 
have nothing to lose ; not a scrap of this is my own.” 

There are those who would convince us that this freedom 
from care and anxiety is worth more than any worldly possessions ; 
that in fact he was the wisest of all men who reduced his posses- 
sions to the irreducible minimum of a tub and a cup. The 
world does not believe a word of this ; it has no use for a theory 
which during twenty centuries has only once been put into 
practice. But if there be any subtle joy in poverty, not to be 
found in the grosser delights of riches, it was reserved for our 
times to discover a via media in the hire-system, by which we 
possess nothing and yet have all the enjoyments of ownership. 
It is a device which would have made Diogenes jump for joy,— 
if he had discovered it himself. As the invention of a rival 
school he would have felt bound to pick holes in it ; and this is 
what we now propose to do, for the purpose of showing both sides 
of a practical custom which no philosopher could have originated or 
invented. It is too much the fashion to say that all great move- 
ments that have swayed mankind have their origin in the 
thinker’s head ; we incline to think they mostly have their origin 
in an empty pocket. 

A man who lives in a hired house, ready, often anxious, to 
leave it when his short term expires, has no stake in the country ; 
he is held down on the spot he occupies by the very flimsiest of 
bonds. What interest has a man in the hotel in which he only 
passes the night ? Municipal election agents know what a frantic 
business it is to trace a voter from house to house, to run him to 
earth somewhere in a brand new house where the paint and 
plaster are not yet dry, happy indeed if the said house does not 
happen to be outside the district in which the voter once took a 
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three years’ interest. With the new house he may take up, 
again for three years, the voter’s burden to watch a new set of 
officials, to praise or denounce all the tricks they may be able to 
perform in three years’ time, after which,—another move, other 
councillors, and another parish pump. 

There is a lower depth, to which one hardly likes to allude, 
but in these restless, fretful days three years is for some, and 
for occult reasons, far too long and inconvenient a period. 
Here again the unscrupulous tempt the improvident. It sounds 
like a sordid fairly-tale, but only the other day there appeared at 
the Wandsworth County Court a furniture-remover whose vans 
bore the strange device: Don't worry; get married and keep 
on moving. In other words,—but why should we lift the veil, 
if perchance it should still be a veil for a few who have not 
heard of moonlight flitting and the reasons and consequences 
thereof ? 

All this is demoralising. It kills the civic instinct and explains 
the endless efforts to keep the voter up to the mark. What interest 
can he have in a councillor who, if the landlord will not give 
him a new wall-paper, or if the chimney continues to smoke (or 
if the quarter’s rent be not quite ready) may not be his coun- 
cillor by next quarter-day ? On such small things do the fates 
of Councils turn. 

A superficial observer, judging only from the newspapers, 
might not unreasonably suppose that such trifling fireside concerns 
would be entirely forgotten in the public excitement of a 
Council election, but this is not the case. The most vital 
Imperial question and the most debated parochial interest must 
always give way to the petty home trouble. Who cares a doit 
for the Newfoundland Fisheries when the chimney smokes ? 
To take a historical example : would anyone have believed that 
Camille Desmoulins gave much thought to the conveniences of 
his flat in the intervals of leading his red-capped patriots through 
the streets or roaring in the Jacobin Club? If Carlyle had 
known, or recollected, this little known fact he would have made 
much of the ludicrous contrast presented by this fiery Angel of 
the Revolution, forgetting for a whole day the Bastille, the 
guillotine, the September massacres, to run from magistrate to 
magistrate and from court to court in his anxiety to be relieved 
of a flat he had incautiously taken, and for which he had paid a 
deposit before discovering that the neighbours on both sides 
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pursued noisy trades in some hammering way? The man who 
cheerfully confiscated all the possessions of King, Nobility, and 
Church, wanted his deposit back,—and we believe he got it. 
His name was not the only feminine thing about Camille. 

Another evil of the system is the mistrust it breeds between 
man and man. The house to which your friend proudly invites 
you, is not his at all ; it is borrowed for a short time ; he is bound 
under solemn treaty to leave it after a short time in as sound a 
condition as when he entered it, “reasonable wear and: tear only 
excepted.” Not a snail would live in his shell on such terms of 
distracting uncertainty, for the landlord and tenant have diametri- 
cally opposite views as to what is reasonable. The latter very soon 
discovers innumerable defects in his temporaryabode. He demands 
redress of his grievances, which is refused as not being reasonable ; 
from that moment the end is in view, and the recurring quarter- 
days create a deep and enduring enmity between two people who 
otherwise might have met on the basis of a common humanity. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the system has 
merits. From time to time we all run the risk of having 
undesirable neighbours, an unpleasantness of which one now can 
mostly see the end, for if we do not ourselves go away, ten 
to one the neighbours shortly will, and the next door piano will 
soon annoy somebody else. With a little patience one may out- 
stay a whole streetful-of neighbours. It was not always thus. 
In former days there was as great a lack of spare houses as there 
now is an overabundance of them. In the Middle Ages a man 
who lived next door to a smith or a carpenter could never 
get away from the nuisance until he died, or until he killed the 
smith or the carpenter. Happily the dulcimer or the guitar had 
not the wall-piercing power of our piano. Having seen these 
tame and spiritless instruments in museums, we know that the 
young lady next door might have practised the dulcimer from 
morning till night without our once pleading for an hour’s 
respite by knocking against the wall. They were cruel days in 
other respects, but people had consciences. 

Duly considering all the arguments for and against the system 
of limited or temporary ownership, and fully aware that we have 
not yet reached perfection in any of our social arrangements, let 
us enquire how this matter would stand in a state of perfection, 
—in Utopia, in short. Sir Thomas More was not the most 
trustworthy of guides in a future which he very dimly and most 
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mistakenly foresaw, but he has at least not left us in doubt on 
the subject of our houses. In Utopia, Sir Thomas tells us, 
people change their houses by compulsion, all at the same time, 
at fixed periods, and no house-hunting in the case, for the 
exchange is made by lot. If this be what is in store for us in the 
Millennium, let us pray it may never come. Sir Thomas felt 
bound to make some allowance for human restlessness, but his 
morality was shocking ; his plan is too much like sheer gambling 
to suit our refined and ethical sense of honesty. A lottery in 
which you might draw a mansion in Park Lane would be very 
attractive to wrong-minded people, but not to us. We only 
want that for which we have worked hard ; at least we are always 
told that this is the limited wish of every right-minded man, and 
with a sigh of regret we feel it is true, more’s the pity. That 
there should be undesirable as well as desirable houses in Utopia 
is clearly what Sir Thomas foresaw, an imperfection in perfection 
which he did not see his way to get rid of. On the other hand, 
in this never to be sufficiently denounced immoral lottery, one 
might draw a hovel in a slum ; even in Utopia one cannot have 
everything of the best, if someone else is to have some. This 
truth should be written in letters of gold over every door in that 
perfect State, for it will explain to every grumbling Utopian why 
so many things must remain so very much as they were before. 

The purchase of smaller things on the hire-system is not 
touched upon in Utopia. Life was much simpler then and wants 
so few that the smallest purse could satisfy them without a 
borrowing system which we apply to our superfluities ; there was 
not an unwritten law to the effect that there had to be, whatever 
else was wanting, a dulcimer on the hire-system in every house. 
A complete list of all the things now considered necessaries of 
life, but which people then managed very well to do without, is 
a great curiosity. It forms a stout volume, and for the benefit 
of those interested in the enquiry we may add that it is published 
by the Army and Navy Stores. 

With regard to the philosophy, the ethics of the system, why 
should we not, after all, hire all that we want during our short 
passage here below? It might have suited Methuselah to keep 
something by him for his nine hundred and sixty-nine years, but 
for our short term of the odd sixty-nine at most, borrowing or 
hiring should suffice. It will come to that before long. Some 
enterprising firm will arise to take us in hand at birth, and for a 
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fixed sum to be settled by actuaries, see us through this vale of 
tears and deliver us up at the end of our short days (reasonable 
wear and tear as a matter of course understood), guaranteeing us 
such comforts, in proportion to payments, as we could perhaps 
never secure if left to our own bewildered devices. What holds 
good for a journey through Egypt and Palestine should hold 
good for the journey through lite. We throw out the hint for 
what it may be worth ; some American may already have the 
scheme in a pigeon-hole. 

It is true that not everyone likes to be personally conducted ; 
natures impatient of control there must always be. Heroes and 
geniuses will always prefer to travel alone, unaided, and see what 
comes of it ; but sages, and the overwhelming majority of man- 
kind whose only anxiety is to get through the painful business 
with a minimum of discomfort to themselves and others, ought 
to hail the idea of life on the hire-system as one full of promise 
and charm. We are not without a faint suspicion that Socialism 
tends that way ; let Communists and Socialists but carry their 
theories to their legitimate conclusions (which they never do), 
and the thing would be as good as done. The possessive pro- 
noun ought to find no place in their dictionary. My house, my 
coat, my wife smacks odiously of egotism, and sets up the indi- 
vidual in antagonism to the community,—the one unforgivable 
sin. Carlyle said that hope is our only true possession ; we 
would add that we also, greatly daring, call our soul our own, 
were it not for the depressing reflection that its furnishing follows 
the universal law. Many of our thoughts are fatally borrowed 
from others, and many opinions we hold to-day we shall not hold 
to-morrow. This, too, may be provided for in the contract 
without any difficulty, for already now we take our opinions too 
often ready made. Our conception of what constitutes property 
has been considerably modified since the time when Hazlitt, 
thinking himself to be the exponent of advanced views, said that 
there are only four things a man may call his own : “ His person, 
his actions, his property, and his opinions.” It is difficult to see 
what more he could have. 

Marcus Reep 








THE OLD CHINESE QUARTER 


Wiru the destruction of San Francisco vanished the most 
picturesque and interesting foreign settlement that ever planted 
itself in the heart of an American city. This was the Chinese 
Quarter, famed for its varied life and strange scenes, the fruitful 
hunting-ground for painters, curiosity seekers, and sight-seers. 

It stood on the high ground that lies to the south of 
Telegraph Hill and west of the water-front. It comprised some 
twenty-four or thirty blocks or squares and was bounded by the 
Latin Quarter to the north and west and by business districts to 
south and east. Its population none could exactly estimate, but 
it was roughly computed at between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand. When the flood-tides of the Mongolian invasion set 
in from China towards the Golden Gate, the newcomers settled 
first in this section of the city. Little by little they usurped the 
brick buildings and the wooden houses that were the product of 
the second stage of San Francisco’s growth. Some twenty years 
ago public feeling was stirred into flame against the settlers by 
Denis Kearney, a ranting fanatical demagogue. This feeling took 
to itself all manner of violent shapes, and the cry arose through- 
out the city, “The Chinese must go!” But the yellow swarms 
abode in the land and departed not, though great restrictions 
were placed upon Oriental immigration by the Chinese Exclusion 
Law, which, however, was circumvented by the systematic 
smuggling of coolies across the Mexican and Canadian borders. 

The life of a Chinaman in San Francisco was a precarious pos- 
session in those days. The wooden wash-houses and laundries 
became objects of attack to all the rougher elements of their 
respective neighbourhoods. Some of these houses resembled 
barricaded wooden forts. The plodding coolie staggering along 
under his two heavy baskets of vegetables hung on a pole across 
his shoulders, or carrying a mountainous bundle of clothes 
on his back, was always a target for the stone or the brick- 
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bat in the ready hand of the pernicious young rough lying 
in ambush behind some hoarding. The spirit of persecu- 
tion gradually departed when the tongue of Denis Kearney 
ceased to wag. As servants and tradesmen the Chinese showed 
such admirable qualities of thrift, sobriety, and industry that their 
presence became welcome to that class which was everlastingly 
vexed by the great problem of domestic help. Although the 
white men did not profit from the Chinese in trade, the latter, 
unlike the Japanese, did not try to compete with them, but kept 
to their humble and useful callings of laundrymen, cooks, and 
fruit-pedlars. 

Meanwhile the Quarter had undergone an Oriental transforma- 
tion. The plain brick fronts of the old buildings, erected after 
the second fire of San Francisco, were masked with the bright 
colour and frail, fantastic ornamentation of the Flowery Kingdom. 
Filagree canopies jutted out over the windows ; the iron balconies 
were painted in many hues, the bare walls decked with bright red 
and yellow placards or fixed signs on which mysterious hierogly- 
phics blazed and sprawled in crimson, black, and gold. Strange 
plants and flowers appeared on window-sills and balconies. The 
crestings over the cornices of buildings were shaped or carved 
grotesquely, and the golden yellow of the Imperial flag streamed 
trom the house tops, its dreadful dragon quivering and lashing 
in the winds. The sounds, the sights, and the smells of Canton 
and Pekin made themselves at home in this land of little China. 
The streets, narrower here than in any other parts of San 
Francisco, were crowded from early morning till late at night. 
The shops were packed with all the produce of the Orient, and 
the visitor might well imagine himself in some hoary Mongolian 
city in the distant Land of Cathay. 

All the appliances, tools, utensils, and cay of shops and 
houses were such as had been used in China for thousands of 
years. The contorted vegetables, roots, and tubers, the curious 
misshapen fruits, the strange dried fish, queer birds and animals, 
all considered rare delicacies, but unsavoury to the Western palate, 
lay there on wicker baskets in front of the shops. Rock lilies 
and giant fuchsias, mottled orchids, tiger-flowers, and stunted 
dwart pines burst beautifully out of odd corners into the light. 
Squatting in their doorways, or in front of their shop-windows, 
sat the makers of opium-pipes boring holes in the earthen bowls 
with primitive drills of wood and cord. Umbrella-makers plied 
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their trades on the pavements and cobblers hammered industri- 
ously or stitched up the thick felt-soled Chinese sandals. Gray- 
whiskered fortune-tellers squatted behind their tiny tables, and 
burnt their punk-sticks, themselves as immovable as bronze 
idols. Professional scribes, looking very grave and learned 
behind their large, horn-rimmed spectacles, sat inscribing with 
brushes of camel’s hair letters of love or business for those who 
could not write. Cunning craftsmen in gold and silver wrought 
marvels in delicate filagree or pierced work. In the shops of 
the silk-merchants the product of the looms of China lay unrolled 
in shining splendour, lace and embroidered work, tapestries and 
fabrics of incredible richness, rainbow tints, and subtle designs. 
Much of this textile work appeared scarcely human to the 
Western eye; it was as the craftsmanship of butterflies, 
humming-birds, or fairies. Gossamer fabrics were displayed for 
sale, bearing names (if one got them correctly from the dealer) 
such as Spider’s Web of Moonlight, the Spray of Fountains, the 
Veils of the Morn, the Breath of the Mountain. 

The bazaars became places of crowded and confused magnifi- 
cence, stored with thousands of curious and precious works of 
art. All that was rich, rare, and elegant in the civilisation and 
industry of the Chinese lay here for purchase. Fragile 
porcelain, snowy-white or coloured wonderfully by hand, lay in 
translucent piles ; enamel ware on bases of copper or silver 
gleamed with its iridescent tints ; great salvers, plates, and bowls 
of beaten brass or copper shone like suns; elaborate and 
grotesque figures of men, goblins, or dragons wrought in ivory 
grinned and mowed diabolically ; immense urns and vases of 
bronze shone ruddily, while bristling serpents curled and gaped 
about their swelling forms; suits of Chinese armour stood 
awkwardly erect ; curved swords in carved ivory scabbards lay 
on velvet cushions, among chairs and stools of ebony, rosewood, 
and teak, cunningly inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl. 
Exquisite fans, carved lanterns, fancy boxes and chests of camphor 
wood or sandalwood, caskets of tortoise-shell and lustrous black 
lacquer-ware were prodigally piled amid a multitude of quaint 
gimcracks and miscellaneous bric-a-brac. 

Traders by instinct, some of the shopkeepers soon became 
merchant princes and men of great power and wealth in the 
colony ; suave and dignified in demeanour, imperturbable and 


polite, they prospered steadily. Under the blue Californian 
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skies, in the clear white sunshine and fresh winds of the young 
and virile West, the iron-bound, conventional, uncompromising 
civilisation of the gray old East implanted itself, a_ flourishing 
unit of the yellow race within the dominant white, complete in 
itself and drawing strength and profit from its Caucasian 
environment. This Chinese island in an American sea grew and 
developed year by year. The sanitary conditions of the settlement 
were very bad, and though ineffectual attempts at reform were 
made now and then by the municipal health-officers, little. was im- 
proved. The Chinese minded the filth not at all, and seemed even 
to thrive on it. Sometimes fears of an epidemic of small-pox 
possessed the Health Board, and then the quarter would be 
sprinkled with chloride of lime, whose alkaline odour clashed mon- 
strously with the thousand and one evil smells and aromatic per- 
fumes native to the place. The settlement, besieged by. the white 
population on every side, was cabined and confined within its limits, 
and all encroachments on the white districts were resisted. 
Considerable dissatisfactionalready existed among the Americans 
because the Quarter occupied one of the best situations in the 
city. The consequence was that, hemmed in on all sides, it 
multiplied itself within its own confines, like New York proper 
on the island of Manhattan. In New York mankind appro- 
priated the regions of the upper air with towering edifices built 
in countless layers. In the Chinese Quarter of the western metro- 
polis the denizens cut one room into two or four, divided a single 
story into halves, or burrowed deep into the ground. The vice 
and diseases of the yellow race came in triumph and hid them- 
selves in the dens, passages, and burrows of the region. Chinese 
lotteries, generously patronised by the white men, ran full blast 
night and day, and many a reputable citizen carried about in his 
waistcoat-pocket the squares of thin rough paper with their 
strange characters and red spots. The games of fan-tan, faro, 
and poker thrived and flourished, often under the protection 
of a corrupt and venal police. At times a sudden fit of virtue, 
or a policy of intimidation for the purpose of further extortion, 
would possess the constabulary, and then ensued a series of raids 
upon the gambling-hells. Sudden onslaughts would be. made 
during the midnight hours, and the gamblers, white and yellow, 
would scurry through the dark passages, leaving their money and 
paraphernalia behind to fall into the hands of the invading law. 
Gangs of prisoners would be driven through the street by the 
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police and heavily fined or sentenced to gaol. A system of sentries 
was then instituted by the Chinese, and the gambling-rooms were 
removed to the top stories of the houses, or installed deep 
underground. Enormous doors of oak, studded with nails and 
equipped with peep-holes and ponderous iron bars, defended pas- 
sage after passage in the subterranean corridors. A push upon an 
electric button by the watcher at the front door, and the massive 
slabs of wood glided instantly into place, confronting the 
baffled police with solid inches of stubborn oak and iron. By 
the time the axes and sledge-hammers had beaten down the 
barriers, all signs of gambling would have disappeared, and the 
players would be safely in the streets. A few Ah Sins, bland 
and childlike as Bret Harte’s immortal hero, and all resembling 
one another like so many pins, would be found sitting innocently 
about their tables eating rice or chop suey, and looking with 
simulated surprise upon the thunderous intrusion of the police. 
Sometimes the gambling-house keepers made matters unpleasant 
for the police by exposing their methods of organised black- 
mail. Then the newspapers would pounce upon the police, 
and these in turn would begin a violent but short-lived 
crusade of reprisals against the almond-eyed breakers of the 
law. 

A more insidious and dangerous vice than gambling had be- 
come deeply rooted in the life of the Quarter, and its contamin- 
ation had extended itself to the Americans. This was the 
smoking of opium, a habit that seemed little to affect the 
tenacious physiques of the wiry Orientals, but which wrought 
havoc among the white people who became its slaves. The opium- 
dens grew notorious and furnished one of the great attractions 
shown by the guides to the-curious traveller visiting the Quarter. 
The opium, like the gambling-rooms, lay hidden away in remote 
parts of the intricate houses, or were concealed in back rooms be- 
hind innocent-looking shops. Many of them were subterranean, 
situated beneath the pavements and cellars, stifling holes into 
which neither air nor light could enter. Here bunks were built 
round the walls, consisting of mere wooden shelves reaching 
from floor to ceiling. Stretched out on these the smokers, sunk 
in the bestial lethargy or the ecstatic dreams inspired by the 
drug, would lie for hours in the thick atmosphere, a frightful 
mixture of earthdamp, human exhalations, and the narcotic 
fumes from the pipes. The opium was smoked in the shape of 
pellets. The sticky paste was first rolled between the fingers 
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until it assumed a globular shape ; it was then affixed to a wire 
and lighted at a small lamp that was kept constantly burning 
beside the smoker, after which it was placed in a small brass 
bowl of the clumsy flute-like pipe. A few whiffs sufficed to 
burn it to an ash, and these ashes were preserved and chewed by 
the poor who could not afford fresh opium. A room full of 
these sleepers and smokers, curled up in their bunks, the rank 
air reeking with a mephitic virulence, the thin streams of smoke 
curling upward in serpentine forms, the red glow of the pipes 
and the sickly glimmer of the tiny oil-lamps in the semi-darkness 
and the silence, made a scene full of a strange and awful 
enchantment. 

The almost prohibitive duties placed on opium rendered the 
smuggling of it a very profitable pursuit. Hermetically sealed 
tins of ten or twenty ¢ae/s would be flung overboard at night 
from some steamer just arrived from China, to be picked up 
by vigilant confederates in rowing-boats. The customs officers 
maintained a special vigilance over the opium-smugglers, for high 
bounties and premiums awaited them on the capture of the con- 
traband drug. Frequently tins of opium worth hundreds of 
pounds would be found floating on the tides of the bay. As outside 
the settlement it was difficult for white people to procure the drug 
it would sometimes happen that in a raid upon the opium-dens 
many white men or even women would be captured along with 
the Chinese. Dark scandals resulted, and the skeletons in the 
closets of various worthy and wealthy families rattled ominously. 
Certain secret places were accordingly established in the Quarter 
furnished with Oriental magnificence, and these resorts were 
patronised by Caucasians who had become slaves to the per- 
nicious habit. They were forced to use the strictest secrecy to 
avoid being discovered in these haunts, and only when plunged 
into the oblivion of the drug did the constant terror of a 
raid by the police depart from their minds. Chinatown also 
became the hiding-ground for the wretched devotee of cocaine 
and morphia bound in the’ shackles of a vice far more deadly 
and disgusting than that of opium smoking. These moral and 
physical wrecks, lurking in dark corners of the Quarter or 
sunning themselves in the Plaza by day, might be seen slinking 
forth at night, intent on stealing some trifle to pay for the 
soothing drug used in the hypodermic syringe. The bodies of 
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many of them were covered from head to foot with the tiny 
punctures made by the needle. 

To these darker pictures of the Chinese Quarter must be added 
that of the slave-women. These poor creatures, arrayed in 
gorgeous robes, sat behind barred and grated windows, and with 
shrill discordant cries sought to attract the attention of the passer- 
by. A surreptitious trade in these human chattels was carried on 
by a well organised: band, although strenuous efforts were made 
by the Government and the missionaries for its suppression. 
Every steamer from China brought over the “ wives” and 
“mothers” of Chinese residing in San Francisco; forged 
certificates of entry were provided, and then the Quarter, like a 
dark sea, closed over the unfortunate women. The. energetic 
ladies of the Chinese Mission, supported by the police, were able 
to rescue some of the girls from these depths of degradation, 
educate them, and provide them with homes. Although mono- 
gamy was the prevailing custom among the Chinese, some of the 
wealthier merchants had their several wives and maintained 
seraglios in splendid state. 

The Chinese girls and women appeared on the streets clad in 
garments of shining black cloth, consisting of a loose tunic and 
wide pantaloons. Their glossy black hair was moulded and 
plastered tight in fantastic forms ; jade bracelets encircled their 
arms_and their ankles ; the eyebrows were pencilled, the lips 
stained with carmine, the cheeks delicately rouged, and the nails 
of the fingers were long as the claws of birds. Many wore rich 
head-dresses of gold, with artificial flowers, pendants, and bangles 
reaching almost to the shoulders. The ladies of the Quarter, 
proud of their tiny, crippled feet, tottered helplessly along 
on awkward, wedge-shaped boots or pattens. Thecoolie women, 
whose feet were normal, walked rapidly past their aristocratic 
sisters, on loose pantofles or slapping sandals. The moon-faced 
children were usually attired in the most bizarre and brilliant 
colours, which made them look like butterflies or parrots. Many 
of the Chinese women were very pretty, resembling dainty wax 
dolls or decorated idols. These celestial beauties were often the 
prime cause of the deadly feuds of the rival songs. 

For many years the police of San Francisco strove vainly to 
extirpate the murderous vendettas waged against one another by 
the various secret societies, or ¢ongs, o ee Cie. In methods 
and significance these organisations bore some resemblance to the 
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infamous Mafia of Italy, to the ancient Moslem sect of the 
Assassins of Alamut in Persia, and to the Thugs of Hindostan. 
Assassinations in broad daylight by knife or pistol were common 
occurrences, the criminals almost invariably escaping in the mass 
of blue-garbed coolies, all more or less resembling one another 
in dress and features. Political, commercial, religious, or personal 
enmity furnished the incentives for these murders. Sometimes 
it was the execution of the law of retaliation, a life for a life urged 
indiscriminately by one society against another. The victims of 
this /ex talionis were marked men, and would walk the streets 
perhaps for months unconscious of the doom hanging over their 
heads. Then suddenly in some dark alley or door-way, or even 
in the crowded streets the murderous hatchetmen, or highdinders 
as they were locally called, would fall upon the victim, execute the 
decree of the society, and vanish. Strange rites, incantations, and 
ceremonies were practised by these secret societies, and their 
relentless judgments were invariably carricd out by their sworn 
assassins and mercenaries. These bravos, carrying heavy 
revolvers of large calibre, great knives, or axes in the loose sleeves 
of their tunics, would follow the destined victim day and night 
until the opportune moment for slaughter arrived. Pitched 
battles often resulted between. the highdinders of opposing 
societies, and then the clashing of knives and the whistling of 
bullets would suddenly arise in the Quarter, resulting in certain 
reductions in the numbers of the fighters. White men were 
never molested by the societies and could venture safely into any 
part of the Settlement, though some rather mysterious disappear- 
ances did occasionally take place. 

When some prominent resident of the Quarter had gone to 
sup with his ancestors in their heavenly halls, sent thither by 
natural death or the decree of some hostile society, elaborate 
funerals took place. Long lines of coaches containing the 
mourners followed the hearse, to the discordant shriekings, 
wailings, and muffled beatings of the native music. Hired 
mourners dressed in white made manifest their grief by beating 
their breasts and uttering loud cries. Along the route to the 
cemetery imitation money, in the shape of slips of pierced buff 
tissue paper, was flung to the four winds to buy or to drive off 
the flocks of invisible demons lusting for the spirit of the dead. 
Pigs roasted whole, pots of ginger and sweets, baked meats, 
cakes, and fruits accompanied the body, and part of these were 
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placed upon the grave that the deceased need not hunger on his 
way to Paradise. These dainties usually fell a prey to the 
lurking boys and men in the neighbourhood of the gloomy 
Mongolian burial-ground in the bleak hills south of San 
Francisco ; the rest of the food was brought back to furnish 
a feast for the mourners. After the lapse of some years, the 
bones of dead Chinese were exhumed, cleaned, and scraped, and 
sent home to the Celestial Empire for final interment. Every 
Chinaman cherished the idea of burial in the sacred soil of the 
Flowery Land. The greatest loss he could sustain was that 
of his pigtail, by which the faithful were drawn up into heaven 
by the gods. ‘The hapless leper suffering his living death, lying 
hidden in the bowels of the Quarter or kept a prisoner in the 
City pest-house, still found his happiness in the incessant 
contemplation of these two prospects. 

The joss-houses, or temples, the theatres, the restaurants, and 
the tea-rooms of the Quarter were places of intense interest. 
Monstrous idols and grotesque demons with flaming eyes and 
brandished arms frowned upon and threatened the worshippers 
in the joss-houses. The devotees of Buddha and Confucius 
(or Kung Futsze as in the Chinese form) had their separate 
temples. The rites of the priests were elaborate and full of im- 
pressive dignity, accompanied by the burning of incense, incanta- 
tions, and chanted prayers. The walls of the temples were hung 
with brilliant banners and insignia, and on the altars stood great 
bowls of brass holding rock-lilies or smoking spice. Offerings 
of food were made by the worshippers and mechanical appliances 
for fortune-telling were used whenever the gods were to be con- 
sulted on matters of faith or trade. Splendid gifts made to 
favourite idols turned the temples into veritable treasure- 
houses. 

The curious performances at the Chinese theatre drew thither 
many white people as spectators, although the plays were wildly 
grotesque and ~~ unintelligible to them. A play commonly 
lasted a week or a fortnight, continuing its tale from night to 
night. The actors often wore monstrous masks of formidable 
aspect, and declaimed their lines with ludicrously extravagant 
emphasis and gestures. It is interesting to note that the same 
contempt for the actor and his calling prevails among the 
Chinese as once held sway in Western lands. Spectators were 
allowed to seat themselves on the stage as in the days of 
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Elizabethan England. The scenery required a vivid imagination, 
a table often doing service for a mountain, or a placard for 
a field or forest. Warriors or kings, after suffering decapita- 
tion on the stage, calmly rose and walked away. The female 
parts were always assumed by men or boys who trod the 
stage with mincing steps on hig wooden clogs or clums 
shoes, chanting their lines in shrill falsetto, swinging fans wit 
easy grace and pursing up painted lips. The female spectators 
sat in boxes apart from the crowd, and the walls of the dingy 
auditorium were lined with dark, evil-smelling closets reeking 
with opium. The orchestra kept up a constant, deafening noise, 
an er din running on monotonously in unvarying 
reiteration. 

The greatest feast in the Chinese calendar was the celebration 
of the New Year, usually a month or more after that of the 
Christian reckoning. Then all debts were paid, promises ful- 
filled, and many gifts interchanged. Great bonfires blazed, 
rockets hissed skyward, and fireworks rattled and cracked in the 
streets. The huge skin lanterns were all aglow, happy inscrip- 
tions decked the walls, and everyone feasted and made merry. 
Oriental music clamoured in the air, and the grave, saturnine 
Chinese faces relaxed in smiles and laughter. The finale of 
this festival was always a gorgeous procession of barbaric 
pomp and blazonry. Priests, warriors, and officials marched 
through the streets clad in rich and wonderful garments. 
A gigantic crested dragon of papier-maché with rolling eyes, 
flickering tongue, and yawning maw, supported on the heads of 
a hundred men and stretching from street to street, would 
writhe its horrible way through the thoroughfares like a living 
thing. 

The best Chinese restaurants were constantly patronised by 
white people. Here such national delicacies as ragoits of shark- 
fin, birds’ nest soup, preserved cumquats, and the meat of the 
abalone shell were served to the guest in many strange and 
mysterious forms. The delicious /i chee nut was greatly esteemed 
by the Americans, as well as the various sweetmeats sold in the 
Quarter. The Chinese drank weak tea without milk or sugar, 
looking upon the English and American manner of decoction 
as an abomination, bitter and unpalatable, and full of the tannin 
developed by over-brewing. 

The profession of medicine was practised according to the: 
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ancient formulas, and some almost miraculous cures were 
effected by the Chinese herbalists who numbered many 
Americans among their patients. The drug-shops teemed 
with strange and monstrous things from earth, air, and sea. 
Dried lizards, pulverised sharks’ eggs, horns and hoofs of 
cattle, serpents’ blood, mandrake-roots, fishes’ eyes and dogs’ 
teeth were all used, with many other odd ingredients, in the com- 
pounding of magic medicines. In basements under the shops 
barbers could be seen dressing the heads of their customers or 
plaiting their pigtails. Clouds of steam pouring out from greasy 
gratings proclaimed the existence of kitchens in full blast under 
the pavements. The guests in eating-houses could be seen seated 
before bowls of chop suey or rice skilfully manipulating the food 
with wooden chop-sticks. Through the open doorways of 
shops, glimpses might be caught of dignified and spectacled 
merchants writing in books with pointed brushes or adding up 
their accounts with the aid of an abacus. The haughty and 
stately Chinese of the upper classes stalked majestically along the 
streets, clad in beautiful silks, blue, crimson, or lilac, a coral 
button surmounting their round caps, and their trousers gathered 
tightly about their ankles. The common coolies, with their stolid 
expressionless faces and coarse drill blouses and trousers, swarmed 
everywhere like a dark blue stream, and their incessant sing- 
song speech rang from end to end of the Quarter. It became 
a great and fertile field for painters who found in its strange, 
exotic life, rich colour, and Oriental pageantry rare and abundant 
material for their pencils. 

Then came the earthquake and the mighty conflagration of last 
year, which swept the Chinese Quarter into a black and ashen ruin. 
All its crowded houses and dismal dens, its cellars and mysterious 
tunnels, its haunts of vice, shame, and crime, no less than its 
glittering bazaars and fairylike temples were swallowed up in that 
monstrous sea of flame. Its thousands of homeless inhabitants 
fled to the hills where their Spartan habits of life stood them 
in good stead. Now the Quarter is no more, and many a 
San Franciscan sighs as he thinks of its departed charm and 
romance, a charm and a romance which cast heavy shadows, 
it is true, but were none the less picturesque and positive. 
The Quarter exists no more, but another will surely be rebuilt. 
It is proposed to found this in a more distant part of the city, but 
slowly and surely the Chinese merchants are re-establishing 
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themselves on the old sites, and the coolies and labourers are 
flocking back to their old haunts. The new Quarter is to be 
even more picturesque, more truly Oriental than the old. The 
buildings are to be distinctly Chinese in architecture instead of 
being, as heretofore, merely the converted and abandoned struc- 
tures formerly occupied by Americans. Therefore few inhar- 
monious notes will be found in the aspects of the new Settle- 
ment that is now rising upon the ruins of the old, and Cathay in 
California will once more reassert its ancient fascination on the 
white visitor. 

Its sedate and industrious populace, profit-seeking but 
unprogressive, will continue to exist as before, rooted in a trans- 
planted, semi-barbarous civilisation as old and grey as the hills, 
and as complete within itself as if surrounded by the Great Wall 
of the motherland, while around it will roar and ring the new-born 
life and prosperity of the third San Francisco, that young and 
splendid Titan basking on the sunny shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Herman SCHEFFANER 





THE WANDERINGS OF AMBROSE 


CHAPTER | 


My family were most unnecessarily agitated when they heard 
I intended travelling in India. 

“Tt all comes of daubing in water-colours,” said my eldest 
sister Priscilla. 

1 did not see the connection, and, moreover, 1 have had a 
picture hung on the line; but Priscilla is thirty-three and 
unmarried, so one must be patient with her. 

“It is entirely due to the excessive restlessness of the age,” 
said my aunt. ‘Cologne and the Rhine used to be considered 
quite a sufficient journey in my youth.” 

My mother said nothing, but she sighed a good deal, and 
followed me wistfully with her eyes. She said she should never 
get accustomed to the idea of my marrying, though why I 
should be supposed to undertake matrimony because I was 
contemplating a trip to the East, I failed to discover. She also 
purchased a map of India and Mr. Kipling’s JuNGLeE-Book, 
both of which she kept securely locked up, in case of an 
emergency, I suppose. 

“] know mother thinks India a wicked place,” announced 
Madge at breakfast. 

My mother and my aunt both blushed. They had been 
brought up in a good old-fashioned school, and were hardly 
supposed to know what wicked meant. I kicked Madge under 
the table, and she choked over her toast and said no doubt that 
was why I was going there. 

**And a jolly good reason too,” cried Sam, my only brother, 
just out from Sandhurst, and shortly expecting to sow his 
wild oats under the careful supervision of some cavalry 
regiment. 


My mother looked grave. ‘1 am quite certain,” she said, in 
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that sweet way which makes her the most adorable woman upon 
earth, “that my dear Ambrose has a most excellent reason for 
desiring to see the East.” 

She was right; I had. Safe from the prying eyes of Madge, 
and the boisterous joviality of Sam, I pulled the reason from 
my pocket and read it through for ‘about the fiftieth time. It 
ran thus : 


Dear Amprosk,—I love you awfully. But I won’t marry anyone who 
isn’t someone, I know there is a chance of your being Lord Vansittart 
some day and dreadfully rich. But Mamma says because your uncle isn’t 
married at fifty is no reason he shouldn’t be married at sixty. And we 
couldn’t possibly scrape along on fifteen hundred a year. My French maid 
and clothes cost that. You're a dear good boy to want to marry me, and 
if I only could I would. Please go a long way off for a very long 
while, as if you don’t I'll have to do something desperate to put myself out 
of danger. Mamma thinks the American most suitable. He proposed 
again yesterday. I send you a kiss, and I promise to wait quite a long 
time on the chance of something happening—Nancy. 


So I folded up the reason, and put it away, together with her 
picture, in a cigarette-case, and took my passage to India. 


My sister Adela, who is the beauty of the family and married 
to a stockbroker with £15,000 a year, said she would have come 
to Marseilles with me only she was too hard up. My mother 
kissed me and I think breathed a prayer over me, and begged for 
a weekly letter. My aunt gave me a pocket-diary and Forbes’s 
Hindustani Manual. The dowager Lady Vansittart, who is over 
eighty, and likes to play bridge for sovereign points, sniffed, and 
told me to beware of anopheles and women. Nancy’s mother 
(I did not see Nancy herself) recommended me a cure for sea- 
sickness, and enquired after my uncle’s health. Thus depressed 
in spirits inwardly, and surrounded by a black fog outwardly, I 
left London for the sunny South, carrying the reason with me. 

No doubt all voyages are much the same. On the ship on 
which I embarked there was a duchess, a bishop, an old gentle- 
man on his way to preach abstinence to the troops, an amusement 
committee, a lady who wanted to flirt, some missionaries, 
innumerable bridge players, and a good many kindred spirits. 
I bought a sun-hat at Port Said in company with the bishop, and 
a little before Aden I made Her acquaintance. Her name was 
Maud, and she was going out to join her brother in a Native 
Infantry Regiment in India. The flirtatious lady said she was 
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going to try to get married. The bishop called her “ my dear,” 
and condoled with her on being an orphan. The duchess did 
not know her at all. I sketched her on every possible occasion 
when she was not looking, and wondered why | had allowed so 
much beauty to escape my notice so long. It is a curious fact 
that the voyage certainly became more interesting after 1 had 
spoken to Her. 

I suppose she was dowdy; the flirtatious lady said she was, 
and ladies are supposed to know. Also she was voted dull 
because she would not play leap-frog. I have not the courage 
of my opinions, and I played leap-frog until I had no respectable 
clothes left ; but she refused to sympathise with me. She would 
not even succour me when little Mrs. Palmer bore down on me, 
as she invariably did every afternoon, to urge me to superintend 
the games’ programme. I detested Mrs. Palmer. She was 
always either over-dressed or under-dressed, and she looked 
upon me as her especial property because she had once met my 
uncle. 

“]T am reading aloud,” I would say stolidly, although I was 
innocent of either books or papers. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said little Mrs. Palmer ; “the duchess is 
waiting.” 

[ am immune against duchesses. I turned to my companion. 
She was looking straight out to sea with her wonderful grey 
eyes (Nancy's are blue), and her dainty profile was turned 
towards me. 

“ The reading can wait,” she said. 

I felt desperate. “Aren’t you sorry you are sending me 
away?” I asked. 

She turned her head and smiled up at me mischievously. 
I have never been able to decide whether her full face or 
her profile was the prettier. ‘“ You will come back again,” she 
said. 

She was right ; I did. 


India ! We stood side by side to watch the birth of a 
continent. Long since mysterious little islands and strips of 
dun-coloured land had given us warning of our approach, and 
now Bombay herself rose up to greet us. Many-domed, white- 
fronted, she glittered and gleamed in the early morning sunshine, 
too distant yet to apprise us of her faults, too near to proclaim 
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her virtues without a blush. On the bosom of the blue waters 
dark vessels lay away on every side of us. Minor crafts already 
put out to meet us. The voyage was over. 

I ought to have been glad. Ten days ago I should have 
rejoiced with all my heart. Now that same heart owned toa 
little cramped sensation which not even the recollection of 
Nancy could dispel. I had joined Her on deck early ; she was 
wearing a blue serge skirt with a white blouse and a white sun 
hat. All the other spirits had joined their kindredtoo. There 
was a most ridiculous bustle going on. 

“1 wonder when we shall meet again?” I said moodily. 

‘Of course you will come to Agra to paint,” she suggested. 
Agra was her destination. 

“ Of course.” 

“It’s so splendid of you to come to India to study your art,” 
she went on. 

For the moment I felt a hypocrite. “I have had my reward 
if you think so,” I murmured. 

I often wonder how things would have gone on if Tammy 
had not arrived just then. He wore an unimpeachable white 
suit with the inevitable sun-hat shading his eyes. ‘I’ve come 
to meet you,” he announced laconically. 

In London and roundabouts he is known to his friends as 
Tammy ; in Bombay, as I discovered, his designation was 
Captain Mordaunt, aide-de-camp to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor. At the moment I was unaware of anything save that I 
resented his intrusion ; I hate being met. I was about to say so 
when little Mrs. Palmer bore down on him with both hands out- 
stretched. Under cover of her attack I retreated to another 
corner of the deck, only, however, to be pursued by agents 
and interruptions of every description. At the end of half an 
hour Tammy stood at my elbow again. 

** What have you come out here for?” he drawled. 

“‘Not entirely to see you, my dear chap,” | replied. 

I almost think, if such a thing be possible in an aide-de-camp, 
that Tammy smiled. At any rate the muscles of his mouth 
relaxed ever so slightly. ‘“ The launch is waiting about down 
there,” he remarked. I hate a launch that waits about. Appa- 
rently this one was taking up the whole gangway. Tammy 
intimated as much, and I was forced to believe him. I slipped 
on getting into it, and said something deteriorating to the cir- 
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cumstances, under my breath, as I took my seat beside him. 
“It’s an irritating country,” was his sole remark. 

We bobbed and bounced on our way to the shore. I was 
conscious of inhaling a good deal of dust, and a peculiar hot, 
rather sickly smell, as I landed. A smart phaeton and a pair 
of horses were waiting for us. We drove away at a rapid pace, 
nearly running over numbers of indifferent natives who swarmed 
across the road. ‘ They can only die once,”’ said Tammy. But 
my thoughts were still on the steamer disgorging its burden of 
mails and passengers in the harbour behind us, while a certain 
cigarette-case, with a certain picture in it, lay unheeded in the 
breast-pocket of my coat. 


CHAPTER II 


Tammy introduced me to her at the Yacht Club. J have 
forgotten her name, but | believe she was the wife of a judge. 
She was good-looking in a rather faded way, with big dark eyes. 
She wore a very trailing gown and a hat drooping with feathers. 
We sat together at a little table and looked out across the bay 


to where the sun would soon be setting. 

“You won’t like India,’ she remarked. 

I felt really cheered. ‘ But I have come out to enjoy myself,” 
I said. 

“Oh yes, and in a way you will. You will stay with Rajahs 
and shoot tigers, and you will go to state-balls and most of the 
big race-meetings.”” 

I pleaded guilty ; such was my programme. 

“ But that,”—she flung out her hand with a little gesture of 
scorn—“ that is not India.” 

“1 am sorry,” | murmured. “If you will tell me where 
I] may find India ; 

“Go to small cantonments, where there is only one regiment 
and plenty of dust. Stay with a lonely policeman in the 
jungles.” 

l interrupted her. ‘1 don’t know any lonely policeman,” 
I said. 

** Remain in the country through a hot weather.” 

‘1 did think of going to Simla,” I admitted. 

She raised her eyebrows and sighed. The wet breeze fanned 
us languidly ; slowly the sun dipped towards the sea. My 
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thoughts sped away from the level lawn and the moving crowd 
of people to a mail-train travelling northwards. I followed my 
thoughts. “1 suppose the Taj at Agra,’’ I began. 

‘“We are not so black as we are painted,’ announced my 
companion suddenly. 

“We?” 

*Us,—this,” she motioned towards the gaily-thronged grounds. 
“You will find us frivolous but not wicked, silly but not heart- 
less, empty- -headed but not altogether foolish. India has been 
maligned.” 

“IT have only been here twenty-four hours, but I find it 
delightful beyond expectation.” 

“* How would twenty-four years take you ?”” 

I shuddered. ‘I didn’t think of staying so long as that,” | 
remarked ; “a few months 

“Exactly ; and then you will go back again and paint it a 
paradise on earth.” 

I was absurdly flattered. ‘“ How did you guess I painted ?” 

“1 didn’t guess.” 

‘Surely Tammy 

“Oh no ; he only wanted to get rid of you; I dare say he’s 
well employed elsewhere.” 

“Then how did you know?” 

“] didn’t know until you told me just now.” 

I felt crestfallen. Perhaps Priscilla with her severe remarks 
was right; I did think too much of my painting. The sun 
disappeared suddenly leaving the sky a pale lemon-colour. Lights 
began to flash out on the water and on the houses inland. The 
wind blew stronger and wetter than ever, it seemed to me. My 
companion intimated a desire for vermouth ; I tinkled a little 
bell and vermouth was brought; “It keeps off fever,” she 
remarked as she sipped it. Then a sudden chill descended upon 
us ; the grass beneath my feet felt horribly damp ; my companion 
drew a light cloak over her shoulders and rested her feet on the 
rail of the little table. Beneath our gaze the sky slowly changed 
from lemon to pink and from pink todeep crimson. Dark night 
crept up all round, while high in heaven a half-moon shed a 
silvery light. It was as though the moon and the crimson glow 
with which the horizon seemed on fire were fighting for suprem- 
acy. I stared fascinated. Rows upon rows of little lights glim- 
mered and shimmered across the black water. 


>? 
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“It’s the most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen,” I murmured at 
last. 

* It’s just a contradiction,” said my companion. 

She was right ; it was a contradiction ; the flaming glories of 
the departing sun glowing and burning in the sky long after the 
moon had taken possession of the night, —was this not indeed a 
contradiction ? “Is it always so?” | asked. 

“Mostly,” she replied. “1 have travelled a great deal and 
seen many sunsets and many sunrises, but never have I seen such 
effects and contrasts as are to be found in India,—and yet is 

“Yes?” I repeated as she paused. 

“* And yet India is never valued for itself but for what can be 
got out of it. The globe-trotters want as much sport as can 
decently be accepted at the hands of their hosts ; the women, as 
many flirtations as they can indulge in without hurting their 
reputations ; the men, as many appointments as they can achieve 
without damaging their health. Do you suppose that anyone 
here, of all this crowd, is giving a thought to the scene, or the 
moon, or the afterglow? Instead they are all trying to push on 
in their own little social or political or military grade, except 
when, ’——-she paused and laughed a little—“they are making 
love.” 

‘“‘ And yet,” I suggested, “ you said just now, you know 

“That we are not so black as we are painted? Neither are 
we. Is exile to be endured for nothing? And take London, 
take Paris, take Vienna. What we are doing here in very 
miniature fashion, in very narrow grooves, they are doing broadly, 
vividly, tor the whole world to see. Anglo-Indian vices are just 
a copy of European vices in a very modified form. Our worst 
crime is that we are so very human, that we are so easily found 
out.’ She rose and held out her hand. “I must be going,” 
she said. 

The crimson glow had died away, and the moon held gentle 
supremacy in the sky. The rustle of the women’s dresses fell 
pleasantly on the ear, as did the murmur of many voices in the 
happy hum of conversation. 

* Shall I see you again ?” I asked. 

She shook her head. ‘No, I sail for England to-morrow.” 

She rustled away into the moonlight. I lit a cigarette and 
waited for Tammy ; and it seemed to me in that hour of waiting 
as though India and I became acquainted with one another. 
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CHAPTER III 


Tammy procured me a servant, of course, before I went north. 
He was a tall silent man with a well-trimmed beard and spotless 
white clothing. He did everything that 1 wanted him to do, 
and a great deal that I did not want. He was always there ; 
indeed there seemed no possible way of ever getting rid of him ; 
he became my second self. His letters of recommendation 
described him as a treasure beyond description, and he asked 
exorbitant wages. 

“] wish you had got me less of a saint,” I grumbled to 
Tammy. 

‘‘He would not have been more of a sinner,” said Tammy 
oracularly. 

In some ways it was pleasant enough. When I drove down 
to the station to start on my journey north, I just strolled into a 
carriage made ready for the night. There was no necessity for 
me to think or to order ; he did all that, even to the icing of 
the soda-water hung by the berth-side. I said I was very much 
obliged to him when he handed me my ticket, but he merely 
salaamed impassively and walked away with what wealth I 
possessed, hidden, I believe, in his turban. As the train clanked 
out of the station I pulled my cigar-case from my pocket and 
remarked aloud that it was really very comfortable. 

“Why shouldn’t it be comfortable?” asked my travelling 
companion suddenly. He was a little man with spectacles and grey 
moustaches, and he was reading fiercely by the light of a very 
squalid oil lamp. There seemed no particular reason why 
it should not be, but I felt argumentative. ‘It’s India, you 
see,” I remarked. 

* India is the most comfortable country in the world,”’ he said 
angrily, and went on with his reading. 

So far as I could see he read all night; he was still reading 
when I awoke in the morning. We were rumbling along in a 
desultory take-your-time-fashion between vast stretches of arid 
country with dried-up trees shedding spots of shade here and 
there. 

“*] didn’t imagine it would be like this,” I jerked out ina 
pause between the heavy breathings of the engine. 

The little man took off his spectacles and laid down his book, 
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or rather books, for by this time he was surrounded by the most 
extraordinary-looking mass of literature, and stared at me with 
sightless eyes. ‘“ No, you wouldn’t,” he remarked ; “none of 
you ever do.” 

“I expected palm-trees and monkeys at least, you know,” I 
went on. 

“ Why not lions and tigers at once ?” he suggested. 

*‘ A certain amount of inconvenience might attend that,’’ I said 
smiling. I was pleased at my own wit. 

“That’s just like you, too,” he rapped out. “You want 
picturesqueness without inconvenience, novelty without being 
uncomfortable, heat without being hot. You shoot tigers 
without working for them, and drink champagne without ever 
paying the bill. I should like to shut the gates of India on all 
globe-trotters,” 

Though guiltless as yet of tigers, my conscience smote me as 
regards the champagne. The memory of the night before last 
overtook me. I was back in the dining-room of Government 
House ; the air was heavy with roses, the table blazing with 
silver ; I had as a neighbour an exceeding pretty woman, and,— 
well, the champagne certainly flowed. 

“ But we aren't all globe-trotters,” I said eagerly. 

“Of course not,” said the little man fussily; “ the Governor is 
paid for something besides that.’’ And he relapsed into his book. 

* After all,’ I said, when the silence had become unbearable, 
** you would lose a great deal of trade if none of us ever came 
out here.”’ 

“‘ And a great deal of trouble.” 

[ decided he was soured in his career. ‘“ They can’t all get 
to the top,” I thought. Gazing idly out at the landscape, now 
yellow in the morning sun, it seemed to me that I had seen him 
somewhere before. At any rate there was no doubt about it, he 
was a disappointed man. 1 took note of his parchmented skin, 
of his loose collar and shabby clothes. He hada trick of holding 
his head on one side and looking in the opposite direction when 
he spoke. Certainly he was an odd little man. Probably he 
could not afford to educate his sons at home ; that sort of thing 
embitters people dreadfully. Nevertheless, I felt 1 must stick up 
for my kind,—for the globe-trotters who flood the land in so 
unwelcome a fashion. 

“Indian society,” I observed, as I since believe, very pompously, 
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“‘ would surely be a little monotonous if it were not enlivened by 
a change now and again, by a variation from the perpetual 
military despotism that at present endures.” 

It seemed to me that a glimmer of amusement crossed my 
companion’s wrinkled face; it died on the instant, however. 
“ Indian society,” he growled, “ did very well twenty and more 
years ago, when every mail-boat did not bring its load of 
fashionable visitors. Don’t you know that they not only scatter 
money in a foolish fashion but ideas as well? A great wave of 
restlessness has disturbed Anglo-India since the advent of so 
many uninterested people. We must all of us be darting home 
now on every possible occasion to renew their acquaintance [he 
chuckled grimly] ; whereas what poor India wants is a consoli- 
dated society that shall have its heart and soul in the country, 
not a heart in London and a soul at Monte Carlo.”” He turned 
to his papers with a determined air. 

“But all the people out here,” I pursued, grieved at his 
persistent obstinacy, “are very friendly and hospitable. I have 
lots of invitations already, and scores of introductions.” Invol- 
untarily I felt for my letter-case, but discovered that it, too, was 
in the possession of Ramzan. ‘They tell me one has only to 
write and they are always delighted to put you up ; and I suppose 
they wouldn’t if they didn’t want to.”’ 

My companion put down the book he had just opened. 
“ Thank God,” he said emphatically, “ India is still hospitable ; 
but the day is coming, the day must come—when even that will 
pass away from her ; and then,—Heaven help her!” 

We did not speak again. I got out soon afterwards to break- 
fast at a little wayside station, where the flies were uncommonly 
attentive and the food uncommonly bad. Our next halt was ata 
broad open platform, with tiny patches of garden tended at each 
end, and a group of offices in the middle. Everywhere natives 
were selling sweetmeats and fighting for seats in the train, and 
everywhere was the same hot, sickly smell. Suddenly, I became 
aware that something more than ordinary was going on. AA strip 
of red cloth was laid down the centre of the platform, and round 
it were grouped two or three Englishmen in what seemed to me 
to be their very best clothes, while opposite to them stood some 
natives in very elegant white garments with curious flat puggarees. 
There was an air of alertness and attention about them which 
was very striking. 
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The train rattled past them, then pulled up with a nasty jerk, 
and backed until it came to a standstill opposite the red cloth. 
Someone opened the door. The little man took up his sun-hat 
and stepped out. Instantly a servant stepped in, and before I was 
quite clear what had happened the scattered mass of books and 
papers were collected together, packed into a portmanteau, and 
gone. Left alone, 1 watched the proceedings without. The 
Englishmen were speaking obsequiously to the little man, their 
hats in their hands; the natives were salaaming profoundly ; : 
presently one of them stepped up and hung a garland of yellow 
flowers round his neck. I could see that his remarks were few 
and brief, until he nodded unceremoniously and vanished, and as 
he disappeared I suddenly recalled him to memory. He had 
dined at Government House the night before last and had been 
placed next in rank to His Excellency the Governor. I was 
thankful when the train moved on. Apparently I had been 
entertaining unawares an Anglo-Indian magnate of the greatest 
consequence. Hurriedly I pulled out my pocket-diary and 
scribbled in it, Cultivate a memory for faces. 


(To be continued.) 














